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Radio Licenses 


Of RCA Stations 
To Be Renewed 


Federal Radio Commission | 
Decides Ruling of Court, 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


In Monopoly Case Does 
Not Affect Permits 


Two Commissioners 
Dissent to Opinion 


More Than 1,400 Stations of | 
The Radio Corporation of | 
America Are Affected by | 
Decision Handed Down 


The Radio Corporation of America, hold- 
ing more than 1,400 radio station licenses, 
was absolved on June 24 by the Federal 
Radio Commission of infraction of the 
antimonopoly provisions of the Radio Law 
of such a nature as to force cancellation 
of these licenses. 

By a three to two vote, Chairman 
Charles McK. Saltzman and Vice Chair- 
man E. O. Sykes dissenting, the Commis- 
sion held that Section 13 of the Radio Act 
does not require it to refuse renewal of 
RCA licenses in the light of the decisions 
of the Federal courts holding that the 
parent RCA company violated the Clayton 
Act. Under the ruling, all licenses held 
by the National Broadcasting Co., RCA 
Communications, Inc., Radiomarine Cor- 
poration of America and RCA-Victor Co., 
operating subsidiaries of the RCA, will be 
continued in the customary manner. 

Senator Dill (Dem.), of Washington, co- 
author of the Radio Act of 1927, upon | 
being apprised of the Commission's action, | 
said: “The decision favoring the RCA is 
extremely discouraging and makes the 
antimonopoly provisions of the law a dead 
letter.” 





Four Opinions Rendered 


Four separate opinions were rendered. 
Commissioners Harold A. Lafount and 
William D. L. Starbuck submitted a joint 
opinion in favor of RCA, and Commis- 
sioner Ira E. Robinson submitted an in- 
dependent opinion concurring in the view 
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City's Rights Fixed 
In Meat Inspection 


Lacks Power to Order Federal 
Inspection Before Sale, 
Ruling in Indiana 


INDIAMAPOLIS, IND., June 24. 
MUNICIPALITY has no authority 
to enact an ordinance requiring 

that only meats which have been in- 
spected by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture may be sold within 
its jurisdiction, according to an opinion 
of Attorney General James M. Ogden, 
given I. L. Miller, State Food and Drug 
Commissioner. 

The Attorney General held that the 
proposed ordinance would establish an 
arbitrary and unreasonable classifica- 
tion. 

“I think a city may by ordinance re- 
quire the inspection of meat before it 
is sold within its limits and may ex- 
cept from its provisions Federal in- 
spected meat so long as it does not re- 
quire of other dealers a more rigid 
inspection than that required by the 
Federal regulations,” he said. “On the 
other hand, however, I doubt the va- 
lidity of a city ordinance which excludes 
meat which would pass the Federal in- 
spection on the sole ground that it, in 
fact, has not been subjected to Federal 
inspection.” 


Government Hastens 
Alien Deportations 


To Open More Jobs 


Secretary Doak Declares 
That Flow of Immigra- 
tion Is Being Reversed 
For First Time in History 


LeespurG, Va., June 24—That there 


may be more jobs for American citizens, | 
|and that alien criminals may be removed 


from this country, the Department of 
Labor is bending its efforts toward the 
deportation of undesirables, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, William N. Doak, declared 
here today in addressing the Leesburg 
Rotary Club. 

The Secretary expressed pride in the 
fact that at the present time, for the first 
time in history, the flow of immigration 
has been reversed, and for each three 
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| Admitted in Year | 
~ IsUnder 100,000 


|Admissions During Period 
| Ending on June 30 Will 
| Be Fewest in 69 Years, 
| Says Labor Department 


Deportation Program | 
_ Also Being Advanced 


Rights of Foreigners Will Be) 
Respected, But Also Rights | 
Of Native-born, in Cam-! 
paign, It Is Declared | 


| The number of immigrant aliens who will | 
| have afrived in the United States in the 
| fiscal year which ends June 30 will be 
|the smallest in 69 years, according to 
| oral statements June 24 at the Depart- 
ment of Labor. | 


Estimates place the figure at about 96,- 
/000, the first time it has been under 
100,000 since 1862, when 91.985 aliens ar- 
|rived in the country. Last year 241,700 
|immigrant aliens were admitted, the de- 
|crease for the year thus being well over 
50 per cent. 


Record Deportation Seen 


Deportations are expected to set an- 
other record, with a total of about 19,000, 
compared with 16,631 last year, it was 
stated. An increase is anticipated, more- 
jover, in the number of emigrant aliens 
departing from the United States, whereas 
| there has been a decline in the past several 
years. 

The following additional information 
was supplied at the Department of Labor: 
| One of the* striking features of the 
immigration situation during the 1931 
fiscal year has been the excess of emi- 
grating aliens over immigrating aliens 
during the last few months. 


Figures are not yet compiled for last 
month, but during the first four months_ 
of the calendar year, 19,457 aliens emi- 
grated, while only 14,285 came in. For 
the fiscal year as a whole, the condition 
will be reversed, however, with about 
60,000 departures and 96,000 entries. | 


| 


Number of Aliens | Vocation Training | 
| 


In Farming Urge 


Establishment of Specialized 
Courses to Develop Rural 
Youth Proposed 


STABLISHMENT of specialized 
training in all phases of farm op- 
eration under the national vocational 
education acts is recommended in the 
report of a committee of the American 
Vocational Association appointed 


Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, the Board announced June 24. 

The aim of agricultural vocational 
education, the committee holds, is to 
make proficient farmers out of the farm 
boy rather than to improve farming 
in a community, which will follow as a 
natural result if the first aim is suc- 
cessful. 

The Board’s announcement follows in 
full text: 

Farmers and farmers’ sons, who take 
advantage of the vocational agriculture 
courses open to them under the na- 
tional vocational education acts, will 
in the future be able to get training 
in every phase of farm operation in- 
cluding production, marketing, farm 
business procedure, and finance, if the 
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Inequalities Found 
To Exist in Policies 
For Veteran Relief 


|Brigadier General Hines Is o 


Confident Next Congress 
Will Enact Legislation to 
Aid in Benefit Work 


WILKES-Barre, Pa., June 24—By the 


; time Congress reassembles in December, 


data will be prepared to present to it an 


to | 
study the subject, just published by the | 
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Warning Labels’ | 
On ‘Antifreeze’ 
| Mixture Ordered 


‘PublieHealth Service Reach-, 
es Agreement With Indus. | 
tries on Distinctive Color-| 
ing and ‘Poison’ Sign | 

| 


' 


Uses for Methanol 
Will Be mere 


‘Producers Agree Not to Intro- 
duce New Uses on Market 
Until Conditions Can Be} 
Tested Scientifically 


Automobile “antifreeze” mixtures of 
more than 15 per cent methanol hence- | 
forth are to be identified by added quan- | 
tities of purple coloring matter, tartar | 
emetic and chloracetophenone or tear gas, | 
under the provisions of an agreement, ef- | 
fective July 1, just reached by the United | 
States Public Health Service with indus- | 
tries concerned, it was announced orally 
June 24 at the Service. | 


| The plain marking of this mjxture is 
| deemed necessary to prevent persons from | 
‘drinking it and from the careless and/| 
| dangerous use of it, according to the an-| 
| nouncement. | 


To Be Labeled “Poison” 


By the agreement, moreover, all solutions | 
f over 15 per cent free methanol, whether | 
|used in industry or in “antifreeze” mix- | 
tures, are to be labelled plainly; “poison;” | 
‘and, as well, when used in “antifreeze” 
products, are to contain the prescribed | 
| additional amounts of identifying coloring 
matter and chemicals, it was explained. 
The agreement provides also that the) 
, producers will not introduce new uses, 
for methanol until the condition under | 
| which these new uses may be developed 





are investigated scientifically. The follow- | 


; adequate picture of inequalities existing jing information also was provided at the | 


under the present policy of the Govern-| Service: 

ment in dealing with veterans, Brig. Gen. Sizes Specified | 

Frank T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Seven representatives of the industry 

Affairs, declared here today in addressing have assented to the agreement, The sizes 

the national convention of the Disabled! of the labels, to be used on all containers 

American Veterans of the World War. of solutions of any sort having more than 
“Taking the consistently liberal attitude | 15 per cent methanol, were specified. 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Tariff Is Changed 
On Group of Items 


New Rates Adopted by the 
Tariff Commission Given 
Executive Approval 


HE United States Tariff Commission 
on June 24 announced that import 


r 


duties on seven items or groups of items | 


ave been changed under the flexible 
provision of the Tariff Act of 1930 and 
that the changes have been approved by 
the President, thus making the new rates 
immediately effective. 


The Commission also announced that | 


the President has approved its findings 
calling for no change in the rates on 
five other items or groups of items. The 
latter group includes pig iron, hides and 
Skins, olive oil in bulk, 
carillons and certain bells. 


Of the seven changes in duties ap- | 


proved by the President, four are for 
decreases and three for increases. 


made, according to reports issued by the 
Commission, are bent-wood furniture, 


decreased from 4714 per cent ad valorem | 


to 42's per cent ad valorem; packaged 
olive oil, reduced from 9% cents per 
pound to 8 cents per pound; pipe or- 
gans and parts, lowered from 60 per 
cent ad valorem to 35 per cent ad va- 
lorem; and pipe organs and parts for 
specific and noncommercial installations, 
from 40 per cent ad valorem to 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 

The items on which the rates are in- 
creased are dried whole eggs, dried egg 
yolk and dried egg albumen, the duties 


{Continued on Page 3, Column 6,} 


Some Fokker Planes 
Pronounced Ready 


To Resume Service 


Airworthiness of 20 of 36 
Passenger Transports Is 
Certified by Officials After 
Reconditioning 


More than half of the Fokker transport 
planes withdrawn from passenger service 
two months ago as the result of doubts 
about wing maintenance have been re- 


cheese and | 


The | 
commodities in which reductions were | 


that Section 13 did not apply. Separate 


Driven Off by Depression | 


Labels also are to be printed in red) placed in service after reconditioning, Col. 


dissents were submitted by Chairman 
Saltzman and Vice Chairman Sykes. 

The case grew out of the ruling of the 
lower courts that the RCA had violated 
Section 3 of the Clayton Act by requiring 
some 25 radio receiving set manufacturers 
licensed to use its patents, to equip their 
sets with RCA tubes. The courts held 
that this tended toward monopoly in radio 
vacuum tubes for receiving sets. 

Section 13 requires the Commission to 
refuse renewal of radio licenses to any 
company or subsidiary thereof finally ad- 
judged guilty of violation of the anti- 
monopoly laws in radio communication. 
The Commission’s majority, in the decision 
June 24, held that the tube clause judg- 


aliens entering the country, four are 
leaving. 

Secretary Doak’s address follows in full 
text: 





wrinkled with age; it runs, “There is 


nothing sure but death and taxes.” Death | 


and taxes are two things which we al- 
ways have with us, but occasionally the 
death rate and the tax rate seem about 
to break the records. However, in these 
|}days of advance in the science of medi- 
cine and surgery, the death rate seems to 
be diminishing. Let us hope that the 
advance which is sought in the science 


of government will result likewise in di-/| 


|minishing the tax rate. 


, ; : i 
There is @ saying so ancient that it is| apparently go further in the native landéy 


The excess of departures from January 
through April may be explained in) 
part by unfavorable economic conditions | 
n this country, it is believed. Dollars} 


than in America, and some aliens find it | 
advantageous to go to their home coun- | 
|tries at cheap rates and live there at 
less expense. | 


| ‘The Department is particularly gratified | 
| over its success in sending from the coun- | 
try aliens found to be illegally within it.| 
One of the major tasks confronting the 
Bureau of Immigration is that of deport- | 
ing aliens who have entered the United, 
States unlawfully or who have become! 


and action of Congress in the past as e| 


criterion, I am confident something definite 
and beneficial will result,” General Hines 
said. 


Tasks Outlined 


An authorized summary of General 
Hines’ address follows in full text: 


The two largest tasks the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau had accomplished during the past 
year were the handling of over 507,000 
applications for disability allowance and 
making over 2,000,000 loans to veterans 
on the security of their adjusted com- 
pensation certificates. To June 13 the 
amount of such loans aggregated over 
$1,136,000,000. 

The disability allowance authorization 


ment did not hold there was a tendency, Paternalistic Teachings 
toward monopoly in radio communication; your civilization and my civilization, as 
by the tube contracts, and that section | the older Americans were taught io inter- 
13 therefore did not apply. — |pret the words, is being threatened seri-| 
In their joint opinion, Commissioners | oysly by paternalistic teachings which, to 
Lafount and Starbuck brought out that! the keen-sighted student of economic mat- | 
section 13 prohibits the issuance of a|ters, are misleading in character. The| 
license or permit “only where a court| fear is that the feet of our younger gen- 


has found the existence of a monopoly | erations will be led into dangerous paths. 
in radio communication.” The decree in 


|illegal residents after having been ad-! was one of the most far-reaching changes 


mitted lawfully. |in veteran legislation as it affects veterans 


and emphasized the increased volume of 
Y Campaign Progressing A occasioned by its administration, 
Until 1921, when the first limiting quota | involving as it does, the necessity for 
law was enacted, the Government was 80 | medical examinations and ratings of each 
busy with incoming aliens that it scarcely | applicant before adjudication of the claim 
had time to give consideration to those|can be made, but procedure has been 
inside the country. Since 1921, however, | established by which this work is being 
deportations have shown a fairly steady! handled practically currently in the field 


the case by the lower court, it was stated, 
shows the suit pertained to a contract for 
the sale of goods, namely vacuum tubes, 
and “no question of a monopoly in radio 
communication was involved.” 


Difference in Tubes 


Furthermore, the opinion added, “no 
claim has been advanced that the tendency 
toward a monopoly of tubes for broadcast 
receivers found in the objectionable con- 
tract was of such magnitude as to stifle 
communication or even to affect it.” The 
two commissioners held further that while 
all radio tubes are of the same general 
class “there is a distinct difference in 
type between those for use in radio trans- 
mitters and those for use in radio broad- 
cast receivers.” 

Commissioner Robinson, in holding that 
section 13 was inapplicable, said that the 
court decree in the tube case “does not 
adjudicate that radio communication has 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


Veterans’ Property 


The burden of things is being cast upon 
the State, I might say upon the National 
Government, through the medium of 
schemes calling for partial aid or subsidy 
from the States themselves. 

It is a common practice, that is, com- 
mon to a large class of economists, to 
‘advance proposals which call for in- 
creased appropriations from the Federal 
| Treasury, on condition that a like amount 
|shall be supplied by the States. Such 
|enticing allurements are offered that the 
| States are led to assume increased bur- 
;dens of taxation. So it is that direct 
| taxes yearly are increasing to an alarm- 
ing extent. Newfangled schemes are in- 
creasing in number and in magnitude; 
they are assuming such proportions, in 
| proposals at least, that we ought to con- 
sider seriously the danger of drifting 
away from stable financial moorings. I 
|do not wish to be understood as advocat- 
ing anything which would retard our 
| countsy’s progress, but a study of the 
trends of things today indicates clearly, 
lto me at least, that some things which 
|are being sponsored as progressive meas- 
|ures in reality may be shown to be not 
‘only retrogressive, but dangerous. 

The Substance of Citizenry 


|increase. The gain has been particularly | stations of the Veterans’ Administration. 


|}marked since 1923, when 3,661 deporta- 
{tions were recorded. The figure passed 
/ 10,000 for the first time three years later 
and has been above it ever since. 


The work of ridding the country of un- 
wanted, deportable aliens has just begun, 
however. Various estimates have been 
| made as to the number of aliens who are 
|unlawfully residing in the United States 
|because they did not enter legally or 
| abused our hospitality after arriving. The 
| Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, re- 
|cently set the number at about 400,000. 


View of Mr. Hull 
To allow these aliens to remain in the 


United States unmolested would be an af- | 


front to the self respect and dignity of 
the Government, in the opinion of Harry 
E. Hull, the Commissioner General of Im- 
migration. Mr. Hull has pointed out that 
|“one of the basic attributes of sovereignty 
is ;competency to deal with the foreign 
world and with foreigners.” Manifestly, 
lless aliens who are here in violation of 
/our laws to remain on national territory 
in defiance of the national will, would 


{be a dismal failure in this fundamental | 


then, to continue to permit these count- | 


| More than 186,000 veterans are now bene- 
ficiaries under this amendment. 
| Uniformity Urged 

The reorganization of the functions of 
the three agencies which have been con- 
solidated to form the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration will be practically completed by 
July 1 and is expected to result in in- 
creased service to the veterans of all wars 
at less administrative cost. 

There is need for uniformity in benefits 
for veterans of all wars and it is hoped 
that in the near future Congress will see 
fit to give serious consideration to the 
formulation and adoption of a national 
policy which will serve in the event of 
future wars and will eliminate not only 
the inequalities now existing in the various 


benefits provided but the necessity for | 


constant amendment of legislation to meet 
new demands of the several groups. 


By the time the Congress again con-| 
venes in regular session I hope to have} 


data ready for their consideration which 
will give them an adequate picture of 
the situation as it now exists with the in- 
equalities of which I spoke just now, sa- 


Subject to State Tax 


It has always been my belief that the 
| State, or the Nation if you will, was the| 


attribute, he says. 


ee « 
[Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 
The drop in immigration appears even ee 


North Carolina Applies Levy 
To Bonus Purchases 


~RA.eicH, N. C., June 24. 

Property located in North Carolina is; 
not exempt from taxation because owned | 
by a veteran of the World War who pur- | 
chased it with money paid to him by the | 
Government of the United States under 
the Federal law providing for the relief | 
of such veterans, the North Carolina Su- | 
preme Court has held. The case is en-| 
titled Martin v. Guilford County. | 
Whether Congress has the power, un-| 
der the Constitution of the United States, 
express or implied, to exempt property | 
in North Carolina from taxation under 
its laws, need not be decided, since no | 
such intent appears in the act involved, | 
the opinion ruled. | 
“In the instant case,” the court says, | 
“the sum of money which was payakle to | 
plaintiff as a veteran of the World War, 
under the Act of Congress, as compensa- | 
tion, insurance and maintenance and sup- | 
port allowance, has been paid to him; he | 
has acquired full and unrestricted title) 
to the money, free from any control over | 
the same by the Government of the} 
United States; he has invested it, as he| 
had a right to do, in the purchase of a 
lot of land and an automobile, which are | 
subject to taxation by Guilford County, | 
under the laws of this State. | 
“We think it clear that by the enact- | 
ment of sections 454 and 618, of Title 38 


|symbol of the people’s collective individ-| more startling when it is recalled that 
| uality, and that the State existed for the in six of the 10 years from 1905 to 1914 


protection of the individuals, massed in| immigrant aliens arived in excess of 1,-| 


| the body of the citizenry. 000,000. The peak was reached in 1914, 
Some of our ultra moderns would have! when 1,218,480 aliens entered the country 


jus believe the reverse, and that the in- to complicate our social and industrial 


[Con 
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RUSSIA P 


Program to Be Enforced by State Is Expected to Effect 
Large Savings Every Year 


A STANDARDIZATION plan compris- 
‘& ing 4,500 different items from vari- 
ous industrial fields has been outlined by 
the Standards Committee of the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Russia for adoption 
this year, the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced June 24 in the current issue of 
the Commercial Standards Monthly, offi- 
cial Bureau publication. 
The Russian plan differs from that of 
the United States in that standards are 
adopted by the State, rather than by 
cooperative agreement among the indus- 
try, the Bureau explains. Saving of 
hundreds of millions of rubles is ex- 


LANS TO STANDARDIZE 
4,500 ITEMS USED IN INDUSTRY. 


conditions and emphasize new and im- 
portant economic and political problems. 


organ of the U. S. 8S. R. Standards 

Committee, with offices at Moscow. 
| Mr. Bogoslavsky states that the de- 
| velopment of standards for finished | 
| products of the industry will be nearly | 
| completed this year, and after the con- | 

clusion of this program, recommends | 
that the activities be directed toward the 
development of better types of machin- 


| in the Standardization Review, official 





Farm Marketing Act 


| Will Do All Expected of It, Says 


Mr. McKelvie in Resignation 
The Agricultural Marketing Act will do 


all that was claimed for it by its advo-| 


cates, and under its terms ‘vast benefits” 
already have accrued to farmers and to 


; business in general, Samuel R. McKelvie, | 
| member of the Federal Farm Board, said 
}in a letter to President Hoover, conveying | 


his resignation from the Board as of 
June 15. 


| 
The letter was made public at the White 


House June 24. 
Development of national sales agencies 
has given to the farmer control over his 


|crops which is “essential to better prices 
|}and larger returns to growers,” Mr. Mc- 


Kelvie said. 
Letter of Resignation 


Mr. McKelvie’s letter to the Presi- 
dent follows in full text: 
“My dear Mr. President: I retire from 


| the Federal Farm Board with mixed feel- | 


Is Declared Adequate 


ing of t i ; 
ery and to the standardization of proc- | S saat and Deppinans: "She BCee OF 
esses. | portance and so interesting that I wish 


the Board is of such far reaching im- | 


In the same issue of the publication 
D. G. Budnevitch, vice president of the | 
U. S. S. R. Standards Committee, ex- 
plains the general standardization plan 


I might feel privileged to continue on. 
Yet, I prefer private life and these are 


against a white background and are to| 
comprise a skull and cross bones, along | 
| with the following words: 
Poison 
Contains Over 15 Per Cent Metanol 
(Methyl Alcohol, Woo@--Alcohé,) 
Can Not Be Made Nonpoisonous 
Avoid Spilling 

Many State health officers, some time! 
| ago, asked the advice of the Public Health | 
Service in regard to the hazards involved 
in the use of methanol (methyl alcohol) 
in “anti-freeze” mixtures for automobile | 
radiators. The use of this product was) 
greatly increased last Winter, when large 
quantities of synthetic methanol were used. 

Before last Winter, however, methanol | 
had been ‘distilled from wood and had! 
been known as wood alcohol. Since about 
1893, the poisonous qualities of wood alco- 
hol, consumed as a drink or inhaled as) 
a vapor, have been recognized. Partially | 
because of the danger, in 1906, the tax) 
was removed from ordinary ethyl or grain | 
alcohol, when this alcohol was used for 
industrial purposes and was “denatured” 
by the addition of substances to prevent 
its use as a beverage. 


Used as “Anti-freeze” 


One of the chief uses-of denatured or} 
industrial alcohol has been as an “anti- 
freeze” agent. 

Various bills have been introduced in|} 
Legislatures to curb the use. of 
methanol in place of industrial alcohol, or 
to impose restrictions on account of its| 
possible dangers from such use. | 

One of these dangers was pointed out 
by Commissioner James M. Doran, of the 
Bureau of Industrial Alcohol, who had | 
records of some 20 cases of fatal poison- | 
ing last Winter of persons who had drunk | 
methyl] alcohol. Several laboratories have 
been engaged in a study of the toxicity 
of methyl alcohol and brief reports of 
this work were made at the Conference 
of State and Territorial Health Officers 
with Surgeon General Hugh 8. Cumming 
}on April 27. 


wt 


> 








Report Adopted 

At the conference, the health officers 
adopted the following report of the Com- 
mittee on Methanol: 

“Your Committee has considered the 
matter of the increased use of methanol 
antifreeze in automr’‘'- - ‘iators and in 
industry and feels wnat the use of this 
substance should be surrounded by the 
necessary safeguards through agreement 
by the Public Health Service with the 
industry. If such agreement can not be 
reached, the Surgeon General is requested 
to inform the several State departments 
|of health of that fact and to suggest to 
[Continued, on Page 3, Column 1.) | 


| “FLOOD” of cold air from the 
Arctic regions to Europe, which de- 
pleted the supply that might have come 
to the United States, is believed to have 
been one of the causes of the prolonged 
drought of last year in America, ac- 
cording to an oral statement June 24 
by W. J. Humphreys, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Meteorological Physics of the 
United States Weather Bureau. 
Previous studies by the Bureau have 
shown that the drought was a result of 
a prolonged stagnation of the air over 
the United States, Mr. Humphreys said, 
| and his theory of the flow of cold air 





| 


Clarence M. Young, the. Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics, an- 
nounced June 24. 


The necessit 
“interior “cont ents” 
given the barred planes, the Assistant 
Secretary said, 


to these craft. The planes were all 1929 


series, F-10 and F-10-A models, similar to 


that which crashed March 31 near Ba 
zaar, Kans., killing six passengers and 
two members of the crew, it was explained 
at the Aeronautics Branch. 

While 20 of the 36 planes are back in 
service and five more are being recondi- 
tioned, it is uncertain what action will be 
taken in the case of the 11 other ships, 
Col. Young said. The full text of the an- 
nouncement follows: 

Of the 36 Fokker tri-motor planes of 
the 1929 series that were temporarily 
withdrawn from scheduled passenger serv- 
ice early in May and thoroughly inspected 


|for present condition of airworthiness, 20 


have thus far been reconditioned by the 
owners and pronounced airworthy by the 
Department of Commerce and returned to 
passenger-carrying service. In addition, 


5 others are in the process of being re- | 


conditioned and will be presented to the 


| Department for approval in due course. 


To Consider Others 
The remainder of the planes may or 


}may not be reinstated. This depends en- 


tirely upon the decision of the owners and 
operators with respect to such economic 


| factors as they may wish to consider, in- 


cluding the cost of reconditioning to meet 
the Department's requirements. 
The 20 planes now in service have been 


thoroughly reconditioned. This work in- | 


cluded the removal of plywood wing cov- 
ering for inspection purposes, which in 


the majority of cases indicated the neces- | 
sity for the replacement of some interior | 


components, reinforcement of some of the 


structure to which the plywood covering | 


was attached, and the renewal of all or 
parts of the covering. In addition, the 
ailerons in all cases were statically bal- 
anced by counter weights in order to 


| overcome vibration of the wing or ,aileron 


for replacing some of the 
of the plywood 
wings was indicated by the examination 


while other minor work 
| was required before approval was extended | jo 
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Debt Plan Outline 
To Be Unchanged, 
Says Mr. Stimson 


| Substantial Progress Has 
Been Made in Developing 
Details of Suspension of 
War Payments, He Says 


Germany Formally 


Accepts Proposal 


Note Received From France on 
Moratorium; Scheme Will 
Be Submitted to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies on June 26 


| The President’s plan for a one-year war 
| debt moratorium was drawn on “broad, 
| simple outlines, and those outlines will not 
be departed from,” the Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, declared in a state- 
ment issued June 24. 

“Substantial headway” is being made in 
working out the details involved in the 
plan, all of which must be considered in 
the regular way through diplomatic chan- 
nels, he said. 

French Envoy Confers 


The French Ambassador, Paul Claudel, 
| called at the Department of State June 24, 
and due to the fact that Secretary Stim- 
| son was in conference at the White House, 
talked with Pierre Boal, chief of the west- 
ern European division. 

It was stated orally at the Department 
| that-the French note has been received 
| but that the French government had re- 
| quested that its contents not be made pub- 
lic before it had been laid before the 
Chamber of Deputies on June 26. 
| German Acceptance 

Informal German acceptance of the 
| Hoover debt moratorium had been indi- 
cated to Secretary Stimson two days ago 
by the German charge d'affaires, Dr. 
Hugo Lietner. Formal acceptance was 
announced orally by the Department of 
State June 24 following another call by 
Dr. Lietner. 

Two nations, Italy and Germany, to 
| date have formally and officially notified 
|the United States Government of their 
}acceptance of the plan, for a war debt 
| moratorium, according to information ob- 
tained orally at the Department of State 
| June 24. 
| Notice of Italy's acceptance of the pro- 


j 





| posal was received by the Department 
| from_the Italian Ambassador, Giacomo de 
|Martino, in the form of a telegram re- 
| ceived by him from Premier Mussolini. 
Mr. Stimson’s Statement 

The statement of Secretary Stimson fol- 

WS: 
“The President's proposal was drawn on 
| broad simple outlines, the object was very 
| clear, namely, to secure postponement for 
|one year of the burden of these payments, 
| Those outlines will not be departed from. 
| We are making substantial headway. But 
|on such a subject involving so many dif- 
| ferent debts and nations there are neces- 
sarily many details which must be filled 
in after careful study and conversations 
with those nations. These conversations 
necessarily must be ‘considered in the 
regular way through diplomatic channels 
and not through the press.” 

The British Ambassador, Sir Ronald 
Lindsay, and the Austrian Minister, 
Edger Prochnik, have also called at the 
Department to express their appreciation 
an approval of the debt postponement 
plan. 

Message From Rome 

The telegram from Premier Mussolini 
= pemeeete Martino, follows in full 
ext: 
| “I beg your excellency to bring to the 
| knowledge of the United States Govern- 
ment that I have examined President 
Hoover's proposal for the total suspension 
during one year of the payment of inter- 
governmental debts. Such proposal im- 
plies notable sacrifices for Italy, but I, 
| after mature consideration, have decided 
|to give it my cordial acceptance in prin- 


} 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 5.] 





Prospects Indicate 
Plentiful Fruit Crop 


| 


under certain speed and air conditions. | 
Since the aircraft were withdrawn, en- | 


Trees Suffered Less Damage 
Than in Previous Winter 


An unusually plentiful supply of fruits 


gineers and inspectors of the Aeronautics | is in prospect this year, low Winter tem- 
Branch of the Department of Commerce, | peratures having done much less damage 
experts of the Fokker Company, and to trees than last year, the Department of 
maintenance personnel of the airlines| Agriculture stated June 23. The peach 
using the craft, cooperated in all phases|crop is expected to be about half again 
of the work and have contributed to the | 45 large as in 1930, the Department said. 
substantial results accomplished in the|The statement summarizing the outlook 


times when if one has a business he may | ‘accounts for this stagnation. 


comparatively brief period of time which 
has intervened. 


LOSS OF AIR FLOW FROM ARCTIC 
ADVANCED AS\CAUSE OF DROUGHT 


Pressure Toward Europe Lessened Supply for America, 
Federal Scientist Says in New Explanation 


fall is the rapid cooling of a large 
quantity of warm, moist air. This usu- 
ally is brought about by interaction be- 


| tween currents of cool and warm air, 
| the warm flowing up over the cold, or, 


in other cases, the heavier, cool current 
forcing its way under the lighter, warm 
current, raising it to a higher elevation 
and causing it to cool. The cooling re- 
duces the water-carrying capacity of 


; the volume occupied and causes the 


formation of drops of water which are 

precipitated in the fornr of rain. 
Generally speaking, there is a con- 

tinual interchange of warm air flowing 


|for fruit production follows in full text: 

There is promise of an unusually plenti- 
ful supply of fruit in 1931, according to 
reported conditions in all parts of the 
country on June 1. Pears, citrus fruits 
and California peaches, plums and prunes 
are not likely to equal last year’s large 
production but even so will probably be 
available in goodly quantity. 

Fruit trees generally escaped with very 
| little damage from low Winter tempera- 
tures, which was a major factor in reduce 
ing the fruit output in 1930. This is strik- 
ingly brought out in the reported condi- 
tion of all fruit crops in the central and 
southern areas where trees suffered much 
Winter damage a year ago. Frosts this 
| Spring caused only minor damage and, 
over most of the country, moisture condi- 
tions have been satisfactory for favorable 
progress. The one uncertainty in the 
minds of growers over much of the 1930 
drought area is whether the reserve sup- 
ply of soil moisture is ample to sustain 
the present indications of large fruit crops. 

Prospects in all parts of the country 
| are quite promising for a large apple crop 
lin 1931. The peach crop seems likely to 
| be almost half again as large as the crop 
|of 1930 if the June 1 prospects hold good 
to the end of the season. The condition 
| of pears is below average in the most ime 


be pardoned for wanting to give it his} Mr. Humphreys reached his conclu- 


! |attention. I will be happy to be back} sions, which have not heretofore been 
comprises 4,500 items from various in- | home. made public, as a result of studies of 


dustrial fields. In his article he shows | “The undertakings of the Federal Farm | weather conditions throughout’ the 
by many examples taken from different | Board have been twofold, first to assist! world last year combined with general 
industries, that through the elimination | farmers in establishing an enduring mar-| knowledge of meteorological principles 
of waste great savings are annually and data. The following information 


U. S. C. A., Congress has not undertaken | 
to exercise any control over the property, | 
real or personal, now owned by the plain- | 
tiff, and that said property is not exempt 
from taxation by Guilford County, under 
the laws of this State, applicable to said 


pected as a result of the program. The 
statement follows in full text: 

During the current year the glass and 
porcelain industry of the Union of So- 
cialist Soviet Republics will submit to 
the All-Union Standards Committee a 


from the tropics and cold air from the | portant sections of the country, and pro- 
of the Committee for 1931. The plan ° ia 


Polar regions, the contrasting currents | duction may be 4,000,000 bushels or 15 per 
meeting with the result that the warm | cent lower than last year. In several ime 
air is raised and cooled, and rain falls. | portant central cherry States and in Cali- 
The flow of cold air from the Arctic, | fornia, present conditions are re 

however, takes certain preferred paths, | somewhat higher than in either of the 


Rygperty as well as to all other property 
in said county.” 


total of 86 standardiation projects fox 
approval, according to A. Bogoslavsky, 


} 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


| keting system owned and controlled by 
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also was given orally by Mr. Humphreys: 
The cause of any considerable rain- 


such as the great trough of compara- 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 3.) 
a 


past two years. In New York and in most 
of the western States, condition is lower 
than a year ago. 
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On Earthquakes 


Geological Formations Are | 
Being Studied From Facts 
Learned From Research 
On Seismological Topics 





By N. H. Heck 


Chief, Division of Terrestrial Magnetism and 
Seismology, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
Department of Commerce 


.In studying the seismological problems 
of continental United States, gratifying 
progress has been made. So far as op- 
erating observation stations are concerned, 
we can note a steady growth. 

Considerable use is being made of seis- 
mological information in studying geolog- 
ical formations. Use is made of waves 
similar to earthquake waves due to ex- 
plosions in locating oil and minerals. The 
sole basis for’ earthquake insurance is at 
present based on probabilities due to oc- 
currences in the past. The increasing 
completeness of the information as_ the 
gaps that have been discussed are filled 
will aid in adequate solution of this prob- 
lem. Study of strong earthquake motions 
resulting in. better design of buildings also 
makes it possible to solve important earth- 
quake problems. 

Taking the regions in order the north- 
eastern and eastern States are beginning | 
to be well supplied. Within a year there | 
will be a series of operating stations from | 
near Machias, Me. (Massachusetts Insti- | 
tute of Technology), to Columbia, S. C.,| 
many of them equipped with high-grade 
modern instruments and two of them— 
Fordham University and Georgetown Uni- 
versity—with modern vertical component 
instruments. 

Southern Station 


The cooperative station of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey and of the University of 
South Carolina is an important station in 
this group not only because it is the only 
station south of Virginia but it is in the 
region of the great Charleston earthquake 
of 1886. The university and those par- 
ticularly concerned are to be congratu- 
lated on their foresight in undertaking 
this cooperative arrangement. The station 
has been in operation only from January 
of the present year. By May 1 there 
have been recorded about 28 earthquakes | 
of which 21 gave useful records, the others 
being too far away. This is a good record 
for any station. However, one of the 
important values of such an installation 
is potential. Earthquakes in the general 
region are not frequent, but there has} 
been the one in Charleston and several of | 
fairly considerable intensity in the Appa- | 
lachian region, and this station is ideally 
placed to record them when they occur. | 
- The value of all these stations in re- 
cording distant earthquakes can not be 
overemphasized. A particular feature of 
value is that the stations from South 
Carolina to Maine lie in a nearly straight | 
line with active regions in the Caribbean | 
and the west coast of South America. The | 
conditions, therefore, are ideal for re- 
cording the change in the waves as they 
successively reach one station after an- 
other. Studies of this sort are peculiarly 
valuable in increasing our knowledge of | 
earthquake wave transmission. 


Middle West Equipment 

Going a little further west, we have 
the improved station at Canisius College, 
Buffalo, N. Y., of which a description is 
being given, and the new station of the 
University of Pittsburgh. These really 
belong to the eastern part of the Middle 
West which contains the important Jesuit 
stations at Cincinnati and St. Louis Uni- 
versity; also the University of Chicago 
stition which is operated cooperatively 
with the Coast and Geodetic Survey. In 
the Mississippi Valley there is also a 
special local investigation under the aus- | 
pices of St. Louis University with the 
cooperation of the National Research 
Council which already has resulted in a 
station at Little Rock, Ark., and has made 
provision for a station in-Kentucky or 
Tennessee as soon as it may become pos- 
sible. The needs of this region will be 
fairly well met by the addition of stations 
which have already been proposed. 

In the western part of the Middle West, | 
including the plains region, stations are 
almost lacking for it is here that the 
greatest need exists. A minimum require- 
ment would seem to be a station in Min- 
nesota and Texas and the installation of 
modern instruments in piace of obsolete 
ones at Lawrenc2, Kans. Other stations 
would be desirable. 

Mountain Regions 

In the western mountain region the 
needs are somewhat better met, but since 
this is an active earthquake region, more 
stations would be desirable. An important 
gap has recently been filled by the com- 
ing into operation of the joint station of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Montana State College at Bozeman, 
Mont., which is of especial significance 
because of the Montana earthquake of 
1925 and numerous after-shocks. There 
is also need of a station in New Mexico. 
The University of New Mexico has ex- 
pressed willingness to cooperate but this 
has not yet become possible. Geologists 
frequently express the need for more sta- 
tions in this region in connection with 
geological studies. The stations of Regis 
College at Denver, Colo., and of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey observatory at Tuc- 
son, Ariz., are making important contri- 
butions. The latter is also found very use- 
ful in connection with the investigations 
in southern California since the long | 
period Wood-Anderson seismometers are 
capable of recording both distant earth- | 
quakes and giving valuable information 
about earthquakes several hundred miles | 
away. One important need in this region | 
is improvement of the installation at the | 
University of Utah. This is one of the 
earlier installations and the instruments | 
are becoming obsolete. The station is ex- | 
ceptionally well placed both with regard 
to important fault lines and also with | 
regard to the region as a whole. 

It should be remembered that both in | 
Utah and in New Mexico the so-called 
“swarm” earthquakes have been in evi- | 
dence from time to time in greater num- | 
bers than anywhere else in the country. | 

Stations on West Coast 

The Pacific coast region, in the southern | 
part at least, is well taken care of by| 
the investigations under the auspices of | 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
and the State educational institutions with | 
many other cooperators. Several more sta- 
tions are needed in the southerh Cali-| 
fornia scheme and also in the Bay region | 
to round out the present plan. In addi-| 
tion to the instruments for recording local | 
earthquakes, there are a number of tele- | 
seismic installations, and installation of 
vertical seismometers is contemplated in | 
the near future at a number of stations. | 
There is a gap, however, between the Bay | 
Region and the State of Washington | 
where the University of Seattle has im-| 
proved its instrument and moved it to a| 
more suitable site. This also has hap-| 
pened at Gonzaga University at Spokane. | 
However, there are no stations in northern 
California though this will soon be rem- 
edied by the installation of McComb-Rom- 
berg instruments at the International 
Latitude station at Ukiah, Calif. There 
has been considerable discussion of the 
desirability of an installation by one of 
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| than could have been achieved in 10 years 


|the markets of the United States and 
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Wider Use Made ‘New Zealand Plans’ 


Centennial Display 





Exhibition Arranged for 1940 
To Honor Anniversary of 
British Sovereignty 


The 100th anniversary of British 
sovereignty over the island of New Zealand 
and the founding of the City of Welling- 
ton will be celebrated on the island in 
1940, John W. Dye, Consul at Welling- 
ton, has reported to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The consul’s report, made public June 
24 by the Department, follows in full text: 

At the annual dinner of the Welling- 
ton Chamber of Commerce the Mayor of 
Wellington stated that it is planned to 
hold an international exhibition in Well- 
ington in 1940 in celebration of the 100th 
anniversary of the beginning of New Zea- 
land as a British colony, and the founding 
of the City of Wellington. 

It is planned to open the exhibition in 
December, 1939, to take advantage of the 
Summer season. The events to be cele- 
brated are: 4 

The landing on Jan. 22, 1840, of the 
ship “Aurora” of the New Zealand Com- 
pany under the leadership of Col. Ed- 
ward Gibbon Wakefield at Port Nichol- 
son, later called Wellington. 

The landing at the Bay of Islands on 
Jan. 29, 1940, or H. M. S. “Herald” bear- 
ing Capt. William Hobson, Brtish Consul 
for New Zealand and Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor for the territory that might be 
claimed for Her Majesty the Queen of 
England, followed by the Treaty of 
Waitangi with the Maori chiefs, which ex- 
tended Her Majesty’s sovereignty to the 
total territory of the three islands. 


Farm Marketing Act 
Declared Adequate to 
Agricultural Needs 


| 


Statute Will Do All Expected 
Of It, Mr. McKelvie of | 
Farm Board Asserts in His | 
Letter of Resignation | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
them; second, the application of emer- | 
gency measures that would prevent 
precipitate declines in farm commodity 
prices due to world-wide economic condi- 
tions. In both respects substantial prog- 


ress has been made. 
Farm Board Achievements 


“In the development of cooperative mar- 
keting more has been accomplished since 


WHERE FLAG FLI 


The flag which flies from a 





ES CONTINUOUSLY 





over the central pediment and in front 


“oe 
of the dome of the National Capitol on the east front, illustrated, and a 


similar _ 
are never lo 
flags, by regulation, are lowere 
staff at sunrise. 


on the corresponding side of the dome on the west front, 
wered, night or day, except for replacement. 


Other official 


at sunset and run up to the peak of the 
That these flags should fly continuously is a matter of 


custom which has been followed for many years until now it has the au- 





thority of tradition. 


Loss of Air F low F rom the A retic 


Is Advanced as Cause of Drought 





the Federal Farm Board was established 


without the assistance of such an agency 
of Government. Largely the funds and 
energies of the Board have been expended 
to that end. Cooperatives that were | 
purely local or regional in character have | 
been welded into national sales agencies 
on a commodity basis, thus giving the 
farmer the volume of business, Bargain- 
ing power and control over the flow of the 
commodity that are essential to better | 
prices and larger returns to growers. 


“The Farmers National Grain Corpora- 
tion is illustrative o fthis. This coopera- 
tive in the first year of its participation in 
a full crop became the largest and one of 
the most successful grain concerns in the 
United States. Its profits of two-thirds of 
a million dollars on that year’s business 
were of minor importance compared with 
greatly enhanced prices that were re- 
ceived by growers due to its activity in 


the world. 


“The Board, in meeting emergencies 
through stabilization, has given to agricul- 
ture and the country at large a relief of 
immeasurable value. In the course of a 
year the American farmer accumulates 
inventories ranging in value from 10 to 
12 billion dollars. These inventories are 
liquidated over a period of 12 months or 
more, They cannot be turned in the short 
periods that apply to most manufactured 
articles. Stabilization activities in wheat 
and cotton stayed the shock of precipi- 
tate declines that otherwise would have 
taken place and gave the farmer time to 
market his crops while adjusting him- 
self to changing economic conditions. 

“Vast benefits from this were refiected 
to every other line of business in the 
country. The unprejudiced and the in- 
formed admit this. They know, also, that 
this is the first time the Government has 
undertaken successfully to save the farm- 
ers from the immediate price debacle that 
commonly has fallen upon him in such 
periods of economic readjustment. Price 
declines that were inevitable have come 
about gradually instead of at once, This 
has saved untold millions to farmers and 


has prevented numerous unwarranted 
farm failures. 


Praises Marketing Act 


“From my two years’ service on the 
Federal Farm Board I am firmly convinced 
of the soundness of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Act. I am sure it will do all that 
was claimed for it by you and its other 
advocates. The affairs of the Board are 
in the hands of experienced men who are 
actuated only by thoughts of what is best 
for the farmer. It has been a privilege to 
serve with them and with those who re- 
tired before me. 


“Nearness to your Administration has 
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|Pressure Toward Europe Lessened Supply for America, 


ientist Says . 





[Continued 


tively level land extending down the 
Mackenzie River Valley in Canada and 
the Mississippi Valley in the United States, 


or the path across the Atlantic east of 
Greenland, toward Europe. 


When an unusually heavy flow of cold 


lair from the Arctic rushes down one of 
the preferred paths, as for instance, the | 


path toward Europe, the pressure of cold 
air in the Arctic seeking to move south- 
ward is lessened and there is less tendency 
for a movement along the other paths. 
The result is heavy rainfall along the 
path taken by the rush of cold air where 
it meets warm currents, and at the same 
time during Summer, a warming up north- 
ward along the other paths. 


The heavy flow of cold air tends to 
perpetuate itself, while the flow of cold 
air along the other paths, where warm- 
ing has occurred, is retarded. Contacts 
between cold and warm currenis on the 
more or less abandoned paths where warm- 
ing has occurred are therefore made 
farther north than usual, and rainfall 


along these paths is farther north than 
usual. 


These conditions prevailed last year. 
Heavy rain storms occurred in northern 
and western Europe and over the Atlantic, 
where high temperatures had advanced 
from the Arctic. Rains fell in Canada, 
whre high temperatures had advanced 
farther northward than usual. Meanwhile, 
the United States was blanketed with 
warm air, and there was little flow of 
cold air into the country to cause rainfall. 
The greatest drought on record resulted. 

Many absurd suggestions have been ad- 
vanced as causes of the drought. Prob- 
ably the one heard most frequently last 











ehabled me to appreciate the more your 
able leadership and I wish for you every 
success in these troublous times.” 


The President’s reply follows in full 
text: 

My dear Mr. McKelvie: On my return 
to Washington I find your letter of June 
15 conveying your resignation from the 
Farm Board. You already know how much 
I regret that personal affairs compel you 
to leave the Board and how anxious I was 
for you to continue. You have contributed 
a real public service to American agricul- 
ture during your term on the Board which 
I know will be recognized by the farmers 
of the country. 


(Signed) HERBERT HOOVER. 
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year was that operation of radio stations 
throughout the country was responsible. | 
But radio programs were about as numer- 
ous and constant in Europe and Canada 
{as in the United States, and there were 
substantial rains in Canada, while Europe 
had heavy rains and floods. Radio waves 
|do not affect the moisture content of the 


| air. The Bureau has received, incidentally, 
numerous complaints that radio was caus- 
ing excessive rainfall. 


Another “cause” suggested was the wide- 
spread use of automobiles. No logical 
connection between rainfall and the use 
of automobiles is known. However, for 
every gallon of gasoline used in automo- 
biles, water vapor equivalent to about a 
gallon of water is discharged into the air 
through the exhaust, so the effect, if 
there were one, should be the opposite. 
The amount of water so discharged is too 
small to have any effect, since it re- 
quires 113 tons of water to the acre to 


produce a good, but not excessive, rain of 
one inch. 





Vocational Training 
In Farming Is Urged 


Specialized Courses Sought to 
Develop Rural Youth 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


recommendations -of a committee of the 
American Vocational Association on train- 
ing objectives for vocational education in 
agriculture are adopted. 


The report of this committee, which was 
appointed two years ago by the associa- 
tion, has just been issued as Bulletin No. 
153 of the Federal Board for Vocattional 
Education. It lists 12 principal fields for 
vocational agriculture courses. 


To illustrate the scope of the courses 
recommended by the committee let it be 
supposed, for instance, that a farmer is 
enrolled in a course in production. 


In this course he can get instruction | 
in selecting, breeding, feeding, and man- 
aging live stock; in selecting, growing, 
harvesting, and storing farm crops; in 
conserving and improving soil; in pre- 
venting, controlling, and eradicating insect 
and diseases of plants and animals; in ad- 
justing production to market demands. In 
addition such a course may include in- 
struction in purchasing equipment and 
supplies; farm mechanics; or farm man- 
agement. 





To Develop Farm Youth 


The committee takes the attitude, ex- 
pressed in its report, that one of the main 
objectives of vocational agriculture courses 
is to.develop in the farm boy the ability 
to become proficient in farming rather 
than the improvement of farming in a 
community. Improvement in farming, it 
is stated, will come about as a natural se- 
quence to the development of the ability 
in farm boys to be better farmers. 


The personnel of the committee whose 
report is incorporated in the bulletin of 
the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion is a guarantee of its comprehensive- 
ness and value. Composed of prominent 
agricultural educators from nine States 
and the District of Columbia, this com- 
mittee is made up as follows: 


Dr. C. H. Lane, chief, Agricultural Edu- 
cation Service, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, chairman. 


C. B. Gentry, State supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, and professor of agri- 
cultural education, Connecticut State 
Agricultural College. 

Dr. J. D. Blackwell, State director for 
vocational education for Maryland. ‘ 

Dr. R. M.. Stewart, professor of agri- 
cultural education, Cornell University. 

E. C. Magill, professor of agricultural 
education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Louis M. Sasman, State supervisor of 
agricultural education for Wisconsin. 

E. B. Matthew, State supervisor of agri- 
cultural education for Arkansas. 

Dr. Sherman Dickinson, professor of 
agricultural education, University of Mis- 
souri. 

G. A. Schmidt, 
agricultural education, 
Agricultural College. 
| L. R. Humpherys, State supervisor of 


Colorado State 





| | agricultural education for Utah. 
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Dietetic Appeal 
Found to Extend © 
_ Use of Lettuce 


Green Outer Leaves Which | 
Contain Most Nourish-| 
ment Generally Wasted, | 


Says Federal Specialist 


| 
Health appeal as a factor in developing | 
food habits of the American public is| 
becoming more pronounced, with rapid| 
growth in the demand for lettuce illustrat- | 
ing the trend, according to an address | 
by Wells A. Sherman, in charge of the 
Division of Fruits and Vegetables of the | 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The} 
addréss was delivered June 23 at a meet-| 
ing of the American Home Economics As- | 
sociation in Detroit. (Publication of the 
first section of the address was made in| 
| the issue of June 24.) The section dealing | 


Perhaps to the striking increases in | 
certain food supplies attributable largely 
to the health appeal may be added the 
case of lettuce. We are now exhorted to 
have something fresh or green at every 
meal. This doctrine began to be preached 
with vigor at about the same time that} 
the present hard-headed type of lettuce 
began to be grown successfully and on a 
large scale in several of the irrigated dis- | 
tricts of the West. This so-called iceberg 
lettuce came on the market as practically | 
@ new product. It was so different from | 
any of the lettuce which was in regular | 
or large supply as to be in a class by | 
itself. It struck the popular fancy and | 
probably would have brought about a/| 
tremendous increase in the total consump- 
tion of lettuce had there been no particu- | 
lar urgency on the part of dietitians that | 
more green food be added to the diet. 


Growth in Shipments 

The history of lettuce production in the | 
United States is one of the most surpris- | 
ing chapters in the story of our fresh 
food supply. From a total shipment of | 
13,788 carloads in 1920, which is the first | 
year for which we have reliable figures, | 
it has grown to a shipment of 55,636 car- 
loads in 1930. This means that lettuce | 
now ranks next to the potato in total | 
numbers of carloads shipped annually 
in the United States. 
I leave you to guess how much of this 
lettuce is eaten and what proportion is 
used as a garnish and left upon the plates. | 
It is also interesting to note that the 
health appeal, if strictly followed, would 
lead us to prefer green lettuce to white, | 
but as a practical matter the green outer 
leaves of nearly all iceberg lettuce are 
trimmed off and thrown away while the | 


| 





leaves are used as a subcontainer for a} 
salad which is eaten while they are left. | 

When the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics recommended the first official 
grades for head lettuce of the iceberg 
type is was assumed that the demands 
of the trade would make it necessary 
to ship head lettuce with an abundant | 
covering of green wrapper leaves. It was 
thought that these green leaves were | 
necessary to protect the head from injury | 
by the crushed ice with which it was 
packed, and that the fresh, green, open 
leaves were themselves a necessary part 
of a No. 1 head of lettuce. Therefore the 
so-called bald heads which had been 
carelessly cut in the field with too few) 
wrapper leaves, or from which the leaves 
had been trimmed because of insect of 
other injuries, were excluded from the VU. 
S. No, 1 grade. 

Change in Classification 

Within a few years, however, the chain 
Stores discovered that they were retrim- 
ming nearly all their lettuce so that con- 
sumers were buying almost exclusively 
bald heads with fewer outer leaves than 
were ever found in the original shipment. 
The chain stores therefore began to de- 
mand that the letiuce be shipped to them 
more closely trimmed so that five dozen 
heads could be placed in a crate which 
had formerly carried four dozen. When 
this closely trimmed lettuce was offered 
for inspection at point of origin it was 
graded as No. 2. This of course was 
highly unsatisfactory to both shipper and 
buyer. Therefore to meet the changing 
taste of the consumer, the official grades 
were modified to admit closely trimmed 
lettuce in the No. 1 classification. Broadly 
speaking, the number of green leaves 
shipped with a head of lettuce tends 
steadily to decline. Retailers tend to trim 
more closely and to sell little more than 
the white head. Consumers seem gen- 
erally to prefer white lettuce to green 
and by some gross misconception flatter 
themselves that they are eating green 


stuff even though it shows no -tinge of 
green. 


Experiments on Rats 

I do not wish to trespass upon the field 
of the student of nutrition but I do not} 
like to leave this subject without refer- 
ring to the experiment with which no) 
doubt many of you are familiar, in which 
a rat throve famously upon a ration 
which contained a leaf of green lettuce, 
while its companion pined away upon a 
similar ration from which the lettuce was 
omitted. Results were deemed to demon- 
strate beyond question the necessity for 
some green food in the diet. When, how- 
ever, the quantity of lettuce was progres- 
sively reduced it was found that the same 
happy results were obtained when the 
rat was given only once a week a piece 
about the size of the thumb nail. The 
exceedingly small quantity found neces- 
sary to achieve the desired end may in- 
dicate how easily the public may be mis- 
led and may run away with a notion 
as to what is in the interest of good 
health. 

If a rat with a life cycle of 18 to 24 
months can find his necessary supply of 
green stuff in a piece of lettuce leaf as 
large as a nickel once a week, may we 
not raise the question as to how often the 
human being with a life cycle of three 
score and 10 must take for the sake of his 
health something which does not appeal 
to him as a daily diet? It is possible that 
we shall find that our forefathers, who 
subsisted all Winter on meat and cereals 
and who then with the opening of Spring 
fell upon and devoured as greens half 
of the weeds which grew in the gardens 
and along the fence rows thereby balancing 
the ration, made good a temporary de- 
ficiency and were as well prepared 
dieteically to live out their alloted span 
aseare we who take head lettuce almost 
every day in the year ang force spinach or 
other greens upon our unwilling children 
with relentless continuity in each succeed - | 
ing week of the 52? Statistically, a week in 
the life of the rat is about equal to a year 
in the life of any of us. 


Stockholm Offers Prizes 
In City Plan Competition | 


An international competition for a plan 
for the central part of Stockholm will be| 
arranged this Summer, according to a re- | 
port from Consul General John Ball Os- 
borne, Stockholm, Sweden. Instructions} 
will be published by the City Planning| 
Committee in July, 1931. | 

This is the most important competition | 








will be open to all nations. On May 18, 


1931, $32,160 was placed at the disposal | 





of the jury for the award of prizes and | 
the purchase of projects.—Issued by the | 
Department of Commerce. \ 








BIRDLIKE AIRPLANE 
FLAPS WINGS 


N AIRPLANE in the form of a bird 
~Xand partly propelled by flapping 


wings has been \invented by Angel 
Mateo, of Santiago, Dominican Repub- 
lic, and has been granted an American 
patent. 

The specifications provide for an air- 
Plane body simulating a rooster and 
having « pair of pivoted wings, with a 
motor-driven traction propeller mounted 
in front. Each of the wings is described 
as composed of inner and outer sections 
telescopically and slidably arranged in 
edge contacting relation. Means are 
provided for retracting the outer wing 
sections itr a lowered position of the 


wings and for projecting the outer wing 


sections in raised position of the wing, 
and for lowering and raising the wings 
in a manner that constitutes flapping. 

In operation, says the specification, 
assuming the wings moving downward, 
with the outer sections in extended posi- 
tion, rack teeth engaged a gear which 
retracts the outer wing section. An 
arm bends downward, so that connec- 
tion between the gear and teeth may be 
sufficiently long to accomplish full re- 
traction. A pawl acts at all times, it 
is stated, to hold the outer wing section 
in the retracted position. 

Next, the wing moves upward. When 
it reaches its completely raised posi- 
tion, it is explained, the head of the 
Pawl acts against the downward end 
of the arm, so that rachet teeth release 
the pawl and springs project the outer 
wing sections. 

The propeller is depended upon, it is 
Stated, to accomplish most of the flying 
of the device. The wings assist in the 


flying and also simulate the flight of a 
bird. 





Inequalities Said to Exist 
In Veterans’ Relief Policy 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


lient features of the foreground, and tak- 
ing the consistently liberal attitude and 
action of Congress in the past as a crite- 
rion, I am confident that something def- 
inite and beneficial will result. 

Previous to the consolidation of all vet- 
eran relief in one agency such composite 
legislation was impracticable as the several 
agencies were under separate jurisdiction, 
and legislation concerning or governing 
them was necessarily handled by several 
different committees in both Houses of 
Congress. Now that the agencies are com- 


bined it may be that Congress may find! 


it feasible and desirable to place the con- 
sideration of legislation for the Veterans’ 
Administration in the hands of one com- 
mittee in each branch, thus further sim- 
plifying this great problem of veteran 
relief. 

A brief summary of the accomplish- 
ments of\the agencies of the Veterans’ 
Administration during the past year shows 


that in one way or another the Nation is| 
caring for well over 1,000,000 veterans or | 


dependents of veterans, at all times, and 
that’ disbursements in their behalf are 


being made at the rate of nearly $1,000,-| 


000,000 annually. 





Extradition Work Illegal 
For Unofficial Persons 


FRANKFORT, Ky., June 24. 

Private citizens holding no official posi- 
tion may not legally be commissioned by 
the Governor as agents of the State to 
serve extradition papers in another State, 
the Court of Appeals of Kentucky has just 
ruled. 

The court disallowed a claim for mile- 
age allowances and expenses based on 
the trip of a private citizen to California 
to bring back a person wanted for allegedly 
committing murder in Kentucky. 

In an opinion written by Judge Basil 
Richardson, the court stated that if the 


courts were to approve such claims, new | 


practices might be indulged in “by which 
citizens would soon travel all over the 
country to have their expenses repaid from 
the State’s exchequer.” 
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Corn Crop Called 


Chief Insurance 
Against Famine 





‘Enormous Available Supply 
of Food Which the People 

Rarely Eat Is Cited by 

Federal Economist 


The United States has one absolute assur- 

ance against famine, the corn crop provid- 
ing an enormous available supply of hu- 
man food of which the people never eat 
more than a small percentage, Wells A. 
| Sherman, in charge of the fruit and vege- 
|table division of the Bureau of Agricul- 
| tural Economics, said in an address June 
|23 at a meeting of the American Home 
|Economics Association at Detroit, Mich. 
Immense areas outside the Corn Belt are 
available to raise the additional foods 
which would be needed to balance the diet 
if the greater use of corn became neces- 
sary, he said. The section of his address 
dealing with corn as food follows in full 
| text: 
Discussions on this arid related subjects 
|seldom contain any reference to America’s 
| greatest food supply—the one absolute in- 
surance against famine—which has been 
| ours since the opening of the great Central 
|West and which promises to be such a 
| safeguard for an indefinite future. I refer 
| to the American corn crop. 


Fed to Livestock 


In no other part of the world is such 
;an enormous available supply of human 
| food diverted to other uses. Never since 
the Civil War have we eaten more than a 
| small fraction of the corn crop. Our total 
consumption of corn meal, hominy, grits, 
|corn flakes, corn starch, etc., amounts to 
| only a few per cent of the average annual 
| production. Neither do we export more 
| than about 10 per cent. By far the greater 
|part of our corn crop is fed to livestock 
{in order that our food supply may con- 
| tain a larger percentage of well fattened 
|meats and poultry, and also to increase 
{our supply of dairy products. An addi- 
| tional 10 per cent of our corn crop could 
|be used directly as human food without 
| any corresponding decrease in the numbers 
{of domestic animals and poultry kept. 
| With the corn crop averaging 2,750,000,- 
|000 bushels in recent years a diversion of 
lone fifth to direct human use wo’ give 
us approximately 250 additional poufids of 
|cereal products per person per annum. 
|This is more than the total cereal con- 
sumption of most of us. 

Should there ever be a real pressure of 
| population upon food supply in America 
;even this amount could be doubled, for 
under such conditions there would inevita- 
bly be a reduction in the numbers of live- 
stock on farms and ranges and prob- 
ably a eomplete discontinuance of the 
export of pork and pork products. Let 
|us remember then this basic fact which 
|lies behind the whole American food sit- 
| uation—that aside from the wheat sur- 
plus which is now giving us so much con- 
cern but which only a few years ago had 
almost vanished, aside from the recent 
surplus and low price of dairy and poultry 
products, aside from the recurring sea- 
sonal surpluses of vegetable and fruits 
which we are seeking to correct by edu- 
cation and cooperative action among the 
farmers, America has, and apparently will 
continue to have, an enormous surplus 
of available foodstuffs. 


Immense Areas Available 


Objection may be raised that corn is 
essentially a starchy food and that to 
make it our prificipal article of diet would 
be to reduce our population to the ap- 
proximate level of those peoples who sub- 
sist principally upon rice. The answer 
is that we have immense areas outside 
the Corn Belt in which to produce the 
dairy products and the fruits and vege- 
tables with which to balance a national 
menu which would include the direct use 
of even 50 per cent of our corn crop. 
A most elementary consideration of this 
|whole problem leads to the conclusion 
that restrictions upon the growth of our 
population are not to be justified upon 
the theory that there is any prospective 
lack of an abundant and well balanced 
food supply. 

The fact that there is no per capita 
increase in the consumption of cereals 
and potatoes in the United States, but 
on the other hand an apparnet decrease, 
jis one of the most convincing proofs of 
the general prosperity which the country 
| has enjoyed for many years and the abil- 
| ity of our people to buy what they like 
|to eat or what they think would be good 
|for them to eat. 
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Warning Labels 
On ‘Antifreeze’ 


Mixture Ordered 


Public Health Service Reach- 
es Agreement With Indus- 
tries on Distinctive Color- 
ing and ‘Poison’ Sign 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


them such safeguards as he deems neces- 
sary for the protection of the public 
health as a basis for State laws and 
Sanitary regulations.” 

In accordance with this resolution, or 
report, representatives of the industry 
were asked to meet with Public Health 
Service representatives to discuss the 
matter and to consider a list of colors 
from which one uniform color might be 
chosen. This meeting was held May 14. 
\A preliminary agreement was sent to the 
manufacturers on May 23, and the agree- 
ment in its final form was submitted on 
May 28. 

Permanent Purple Color 

Under the agreement, any substance 
containing more than 15 per cent meth- 
anol for use as an “antifreeze” mixture 
for automobiles, is to contain 1 100 of a 
pound of methyl violet per 100 gallons, 
giving this solution a permanent purple 
color. 

The mixture also must contain 4/10 of 


a@ pound of tartar emetic, 4/10 of a pound | 


of chloracetophenone, or tear gas, and 
1/10 of a gallon of triethanolamine per 
100 gallons. The chloracetophenone, or 
tear gas, imparts a very intense, burning 
taste to the solution. This, with the 
tartar emetic, tends to cause immediate 
vomiting. The tartar emetic and the 
triethanolamine are useful in keeping the 
chloracetophenone from decomposing. The 
tear gas effect of vapor from the chlorace- 
tophenone would be noticeable only in 
case of extreme exposure near the vent 
of a boiling radiator. 

Water, required to make up 20 per cent 
of the total mixture, keeps the tartar 
emetic in solution. 

It is possible that the exact proportions 
of the chemicals designated in the pres- 
ent agreement may be subject to changes 
in future agreements, depending upon the 
results of future experiences and experi- 
ments. 

The agreement regulating the use of 
methanol in industry and in “anti- 
freeze” mixtures follows in full text: 

Accord With Industry 

Agreement by the United States Public 
Health Service with the manufacturers of 
methanol, methyl alcohol, or wood alcohol: 

Sec. 1. The word “person” shall be con- 
strued to include persons, copartnerships, 
associations, and corporations. The word 
“methanol” shall be construed to mean 
and include the products commonly known 
as “methanol,” “methyl alcohol.” “wood 
alcohol,” “wood naphtha,” or any trade 
material which is essentially CH3OH. 

Sec. 2. On and after July 1, 1931, no 
person shall sell, offer for sale, give away, 
or transfer to another person any sub- 
Stance containing more than 15 per cent 
of free methanol for use as antifreeze 
or for ultimate use to prevent freezing 
in automobile radiators, unless the four 
following provisions are complied with: 

Coloring Required 

A. It shall contain sufficient methyl 
violet to give an intense and permanent 
color to the solution, equivalent to that 
given by the addition of 0.01 pound of 
methyl! violet 2B to 100 gallons. 

B. It shall contain antimony-potas- 
sium tartrate 0.4 pounds dissolved in each 
100 gallons, chloracetophenone 0.4 pound 
dissolved in each 100 gallons, and trie- 
thanolamine 0.1 gallon mixed with each 
100 gallons. 

C. It shall contain at least 20 per cent 
water, by volume. 

D. All containers shall have prominently 
displayed a warning sign reading as fol- 


lows, in prominent heavy Gothic capital 
letters, red on a white background: 
x 
POISON 


CONTAINS OVER 15% METHANOL 

(METHYL ALCOHOL, WOOD ALCOHOL) 

CANNOT BE MADE NONPOISONQUS 

AVOID SPILLING 

the words to be surmounted by 
crossbones (X). The skull and cross- 
bones and the letters of the word “poi- 
son” shall be at least 1-30th as high as 
the longest dimension of the container, 
but not necessarily more than 1 inch high 
and the letters of the remainder of the 
warning sign at least 1-60th as high as 
the longest dimension of the container, 
but not necessarily more than '. inch 
high. 

This warning sign 
from other letters or signs by a distance 
at least 1-15th as great as the longest 
dimension of the container, but not neces- 
sarily more than 2 inches. An automo- 
bile radiator shall not be construed to 
mean a container under the provisions of 
these regulations, but all containers, 
whether belonging to the buyer, seller, 
or others, shall be provided with the sign 
as heretofore described. 

Sec. 3. On and after June 1, 1931, no 
person shall sell, offer for sale, give away, 
or transfer to another person any sub- 
stance containing more than 15 per cent 
of free methanol for any purpose unless 
the containers have prominently displayed 


skull and 


shall be separated 


a warning sign reading as follows, in 
prominent heavy gothic capital letters 
red on a white background: 
* 
POISON 
CONTAINS OVER 15”, METHANOL 


(METHYL ALCOHOL, WOOD ALCOHOL) 
CANNOT BE MADE NONPOISONOUS 
AVOID SPILLING 
the words to be surmounted by skull and 
crossbones (X). The skull and crossbones 
and the letters of the word “poison” shall 
be at least one-thirtieth as high as the 
longest dimension of the container, but 
not necessarily more than 1 inch high, 
and the letters of the remainder of the 
warning sign at least one-sixtieth as high 
as the longest dimension of the container 
but not necssarily more than one-half 
inch high. This warning sign shall be sep- 
arated from other letters or signs by a 
distance at least one-fifteenth as great 
as the longest dimension of the container, 

but not necessarily more than 2 inches. 

Sec. 4. All sales, except at retail, shall 
be made with the understanding that the 
purchaser will carry out the preceding 
provisions. 

It is also agreed that there will be no 
new extension of the use of methyl al- 
alcohol in industry until the conditions 
under which the substance can be used 
safely are scientifically established. 

Letter to Health Officers 

The letter signed by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral informing State health officers of 
the agreement follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: At the 29th Annual Con- 
ference of State and Territorial Health 
Officers with the United States Public 
Health Service, on April 29, 1931, the fol- 
lowing report of the Special Committee 
on Methanol Antifreeze was adopted: 

“Your Committee has considered the 
maiter of the increasing use of methanol 
antifreeze in automobile radiators and in 
industry and feels that the use of this 
Substance should be surrounded by the 
necessary safeguards through agreement 
by the Public Health Service with the in- 
dustry. If such agreement can not be 


reached, the Surgeon General is requested 
to inform the several State departments 
of health of that fact and to suggest to 
them such safeguards as he deems neces- 











| Treasury Explains Objection Filed 


Desi gns of Dime 


Fascist Emblem Was Adopted 
Before Italian Movement 
Became Active 


Inquiries as to why the United States 
uses the “Fascist Emblem” on the 10-cent 
piece have been received by the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, in recent weeks, it 
was stated orally June 24 at the Depart- 
ment. The design, inquirers are being 


told, was adopted in 1916, and was selected | 


because of its artistic qualities. 

The following additional 
was made available: 

In the last four months, 
ment has received more than 100 inquiries 
cons srning the design of the 10-cent piece, 
with particular reference to the use of 
the “Fascist Emblem.” Some of the letters 
also have asked why the Roman god of 
commerce “Mercury” is used on the ob- 
verse side. 

The report that there is a connection 
between the design and the Fascist move- 
ment apparently is quite widespread. In 
1916, when the design was adopted, the 
Fascist movement had not been heard of 
in this country, and probably had not been 
conceived in Italy. 





President Is Asked 
For Enlarged Use 
Of Flexible Tariff 


President of Manufacturers 
Group Tells Executive 
That Congress Revision 


May Thus Be Avoided 


John E a President of the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association, told 
President Hoover at the White House on 
June 24 that nothing could be more 
calamitous to the country than a general 
Congress revision of the tariff. Lauding 
the flexible clause of the Tariff Act, he 
also assured the President that the wide 
use of it would avert a demand for such 
a revision. 

Mr. Edgerton was accompanied to the 
White House by H. L. Derby of New York, 
president of the Kalbfleisch Corporation, a 
chemical concern. 


Asks Wider Use of Flexible 


“We think,” Mr. Edgerton told the Pres- 
ident, “that nothing more calamitous 
could happen than to precipitate this 


‘country into another general congressional 


j all 


tariff revision. It is wholly unnecessary 
as we see it if the flexible clause of the 
tariff is properly used. We think the only 
escape from a congressional revision of 
the tariff is the wider and freer use of 
the flexible clause by the President.” 

Mr. Edgerton, who had just completed 
a tour of 16 or 17 States to get the re- 
action of business and industrial lead- 
ers on the tariff, called at the White House 
to make a report on his observations. 

“I found a deplorable lack of informa- 
tion on the flexible tariff and on the func- 
tions of the Commission,” he said. “It 
has already dealt with 118 cases and we 
think it is capable of dealing with many 
more. Much of the criticism against the 
Tariff Commission is without point be- 
cause inequalities can be corrected 
through the Tariff Commission,” 

Mr. Edgerton said that he had sought 
to impress upon the President the desira- 
bility of using the flexible tariff provisions 
to the fullest extent. The people ought 
to be made acquainted with the procedure 
of the Commission, he said, and 
thority to iron out inequalities. He added 
that the flexible tariff principle was being 
adopted in foreign countries where ap- 
proval had been given to the American in- 
novation 


Bay State Doubles Efforts 
To Check Motor Accidents 


June 24. 
fatalities during 
19, the total being seven 
more than in the same week of last year 
has prompted the Governor's committee 
on street and highway safety to urge the 
police chiets of the State to double their 
efforts to apprehend drivers guilty of speed 
too fast for existing conditions and passing 
another vehicle with the view ahead ob- 
structed—the first two violations on which 
the State-wide police drive against the 
eight predominating causes of serious ac- 
cidents was concentrated this month. 
Calling attention to the fact that the 
Massachusetts campaign is being watched 
over the country and that the first 
two weeks of the drive produced a com- 
paratively good safety record, the Gov- 
ernor’s committee in a letter sent to all 
police chiefs of the State stressed the ne- 
cessity for still further tightening up on 
the first two accident causes as revealed 


BosTON, MaAss., 


Seventeen automobile 
the week of June 


| by the sudden rise in fatalities due almost 


| 





entirely 
passing 


to excessive speed and dangerous 
tactics. 


the public 
laws and 


sary for the protection of 
health as a basis for State 
sanitary regulations.” 

In accordance with this resolution, on 
the day following the conclusion of the 
conference, the representatives of the in- 
dustry were asked to meet with represen- 
tatives of the United States Public Health 
Service, to discuss the matter, especially 
to consider a list of colors from which 
one uniform color might be chosen. This 
conference was held May 14, 1931, a pre- 
liminary suggested agreement was sent to 
the manufacturers on May 23, and a final 
form, as enclosed herewith, on May 28, 
1931. 

Up to the present date, favorable re- 
sponses have been received from so many 
of the manufacturers that it 


that it may be taken for granted that 


information 


| 
the Depart- 


its au-| 


'Dr. J. N. Baker, 


is believed | 


all the important sources of methyl] alco- | 


hol in the United States will be covered 
by the provisions of the agreement. [If at 
any time State laws or sanitary regula- 
tions appear to be needed for control, 
as mentioned in the resolution, it is at 
present suggested that they be along the 
lines of his agreement 
Warning Label 

It may be noted in the agrement that 
for antifreeze, reliance is placed on a 
uniform color, a chemical deterrent, and 
a warning label. The exact formula for 
the chemical deterrent, as given in para- 
graph B of section 2, may be subject to 
modification or latitude as future experi- 
ence and experiment indicate; the most 
important ingredient is omega-chlor- 
acetophenone (phenacyl chloride, tear 
gas), 
the tear gas effect would only be apparent 


under severe exposure, for example, close 
to the vent of a boiling radiator. 

The other chemical substances, anti- 
mony-potassium tartrate ‘tartar emetic) 
and triethanolamine are useful as bufiers 
in stabilizing the mixture and protecting 


the chloracetophenone from change. The 
water is necessary to keep the antimony- 
potassium tartrate i solution. 

It may also be noted that for general 
industrial use of methanol, 
placed on the same label which is used 
for antifreeze, and on the withholding of 
extension of such use until the conditions 
can be scientifically investigated, 


which gives a very burning taste; | 


reliance is | 


By Gov. Pinchot ~ 


To 50 Measures 


Bill Providing for Study of 
Local Governments Is 
Among Those Vetoed by 
Pennsylvania Executive 


HARRISBURG, Pa., 
Governor Pinchot has’ just filed his ob- 


| 


June 24. | 


jections to more than 50 bills passed by | 
| 


the recent Legislature. 

He vetoed a bill (S. 186) proposing the | 
creation of ‘ 
mission,” to investigate the cost of local | 
government other than in counties of the | 
first class, and to study means of improv- | 
ing such government. No appropriation | 
was made. The Governor's disapproval 
was based in part upon this fact and in| 
part because the city and county of Phila- | 
delphia were excluded from the investi- 
gation. 

Two bills (S. 828 and H. 1519), exempt- 
ing from the jurisdiction of the State 
Athletic Commission boxing, sparring and 
wrestling exhibitions conducted or spon- 
sored by high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities, were disapproved. The Gov- 
ernor objected to authorizing the schools 
to sponsor matches other than those con- 
ducted by their students. Another ob- 
jection, he said, is that school boys should 
not be deprived of the protection and 
Supervision provided for other amateurs 
and professionals. He further opposed 
the bill because it provided for exemption 
from the State tax on receipts from sugh 
exhibitions. 

Building Bill Vetoed 

Governor Pinchot vetoed a bill (H. 1132) 
making an appropriation of $4,500,000 for 
an additional office building in Capitol 
Park. The item was not included in the 
budget, he said, and the State’s revenues 
do not warrant the construction at this 
time. 

He vetoed’ a measure (H. 1613) provid- 
ing that the State and all contractors un- 
der it should give preference to Pennsyl- 
vania citizens in employment. While de- 
claring himself in favor of giving prefer- 
ence to the State's citizens, Governor 
Pinchot said this bill went too far by de- 
claring a contract void if a contractor 
should employ noncitizens in the belief 
that no citizens of the State were avail- 
able for the particular work. 

A bill (H. 83) making it unlawful for 
any officer or agency of the State gov- 


ernment to deny employment to any per- | 


son on account of his or her age was dis- 
approved. Employing officers, he _ said, 
should have the right to refuse an ap- 
plication for this reason. 

Opposes Dental Measure 

The Governor vetoed a bill (H. 1932) 
making it a misdemeanor to use adver- 
tising solicitors or press agents and in 
certain other ways to advertise the prac- 
tice of dentistry. “There would be no ob- 
jection to the bill if it were merely de- 
signed to prevent fraudulent advertising 
by the quack and the charlatan,” he said, 
“but in its present form it would be an 
unwarranted and capricious interference 
with private business.” 

Holding that there appears to be no 
ground for a separate system of licensure 
for chiropodists, who now are licensed 
by a State board, the Governor vetoed a 
bill (S. 324) setting up an advisory com- 
mittee and providing for a new method of 
licensure 


Alabama Food Inspections 
Restricted to the State 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 24. 


The State Board of Health of Alabama 
has no authority to send agents into other 
States to inspect factories which ship food- 
stuffs into Alabama, according to an opin- 
ion of the Attorney General's Office given 
Sta e Health Officer. 

“It is without the power of the State, 
it is stated in the opinion, “to make in- 
spection mandatory without its territorial 
borders. A State can make inspection of 
the article before it is sold in the State 
but a State is without power to exclude 
a food which is generally recognized as 
wholesome and pure. The inspection can 
be consummated by inspection of samples 
labels, and printed certificates of other 
State -health departments. 

“In the instant case there is no way 
for the State to enforce inspection of 
factories without its territorial limits, but 
an inspection may be made of the products 


‘The Local Government Com- | 


| 


before they shall be allowed in the State, | 


so long as said regulations are reasonable 
and do not interfere with the sale of ar- 
ticles generally recognized as pure food 
products.” 





os Mas 
PRESIDENT’'S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 24, 1931 








10 a. m.—Representative Wood (Rep.), 
of La Fayette, Ind., called to commend 
the President for his proposed mora- 
torium on war debts. 


10:30 a. m.—Howard Coffin, of Sea 
Islands, Ga, automobile manufacturer, 
and Charles S. Barrett, of the National 
Farmers Union, called to convey a mes- 
sage from Senator George ‘(Dem.), of 
Georgia, of his support of the Presi- 
dent’s plan for a one-year moratorium 
on war debts. 

10:45 a. m.—Ralph Budd, president of 
the Great Northern Railroad, called to 
discuss the economic situation. 

11 a. m.—Representative Taylor (Rep.), 
of LaFollette, Tenn., called to assure 
the President of his support for his pro- 
posed moratorium on war debts and to 
discuss proposed Muscle Shoals legisla- 
tion. 

11:15 a. m.—J. S. Cullinan, of Houston, 
Tex., a retired business man, called to 
discuss the economic situation. 

11:30 a. m.—W. J. McCabe, of Duluth, 
Minn., grain dealer, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

11:45 a. m.—Francis A. Adams, of 
New York, called. Subject of confer- 
ence not announced. 

12 m.—John E. Edgerton, of New York, 
president of the National Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and H. L. Derby, 
president of the Kalbfleisch Corporation, 
a chemical concern, called to discuss 
tariff matters. 

12:15 p. m—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, and Ogden L. Mills, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury, called 
to discuss the President’s plan for a 
one-year moratorium on war debts. 


12:45 p. m;—Francis A. Loomis, of 
California, identified with the produc- 
tion of oil, called. Subject of conier- 
ence not announced. 

1 p. m.—Miss Neca Jones, of Moapa 
Valley, Nevada, a member of the 4-H 
Club, called to thank the President in 


behalf of the Nevada agricultural in- 
terests for his efforts to obtain legisla- 
tion for construction of Hoover Dam. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and answering corre- 
spondence, 


|the exact atmosphere of 1797 and make 


|and general living conditions were discov- 
ered after much difficulty. 
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NATIONAL BOYS AND GIRLS 4-H CLUB 


The fifth annual National Boys’ and Girls’ 4-H Club Camp, meeting in Washington, 
17-23, has just closed. Forty States were represented by 156 farm boys and girls. 








CAMP 








D. C., for the week June 
In tents loaned by the Marine 


Cor ps of the United States Navy, one was pitched on the oonees of the Department of Agriculture. 


Careful Historical Study Necessary 


In Restoring Fr Frigate ‘Old Ironsides’ 


Extensive Searches Required to Obtain Suitable Material 
For Rebuilding Old Vessel 


Restoration of the frigate “Constitu- 
tion.” which will sail on an_ exhibition 
cruise along the Atlantic Coast July 3, 
involved virtual rebuilding of the ancient 
vessel, searches of the country for satis- 
factory materials with which to bring her 
back to her original condition, persistent 
historical study, and an expenditure of 
more than three quarters of a million 
dollars, according to oral information 
made available June 24 at the Department 
of the Navy. 

“Old Ironsides” was saved from a catas- 
trophic end, according to Comdr. Louis 
J. Gulliver, new commanding officer of 
the oldest Navy vessel, for the project of 
recreating the wooden ship was under- 
taken at a time when her collapse was 
threatened as a result of deterioration 

“It is not too much to say that had the 
ship been allowed to remain afloat many 
more years,” Comdr. Gulliver said, “she | 
would have collapsed from weakness in 
her vital members and sunk at her pier.” 
Additional information made available | 

the Department follows: 
Procuring of suitable woods to restore 
the 130-years-old frigate to good physical | 
condition was especially difficult since most 
of the kinds of trees which went into 
her building have disappeared since the} 

“Constitution” was constructed in Boston 
in 1797. The ship's traditional “good luck” 
made solution of these problems possible. 

Live oak timbers for the new framing 
were found immersed in a Florida pond. 
Placed in the water by slave labor back | 
in 1860, this supply was sufficient in quan- 
tity and suitable in size for the necessary 
reframing work , 

Equal difficulty was experienced in ob- 
taining white oak needed for “knees” since 
330 pieces of this material were required 
in varying shapes and dimensions. Even- 
tually southern Delaware supplied this 
wood while other white oak timbers and 
planks were discovered in West Virginia 
and Delaware. 

The search for suitable wood for “Old 
Ironsides” required a full year and was 
made difficult because public pride had 
not been aroused and assistance was 
lacking. 

The most critical and dangerous moment 
of the “Constitution’s” career occurred 
when the vessel was “placed on the op- 
erating table.” Removal of the ship from 
the sea to the dry dock involved a grave 
risk since there was no way of being sure 
that the frame work was sufficiently great 
to support her on the keel blocks. It was 
known that the weakness of the ship had 
brought about a change in her original 
shape, a symptom that decay had prog- 
ressed to a point of actual danger. ; 

Special devices, cradles, and shoring 
were employed along with infinite care, 
courage, and resourcefulness as this part 
of the work was undertaken. The labor 
of taking “Old Ironsides” apart required 
similar care, forethought and patience 
since each decayed part had to be re- 
placed and only 15 per cent of the original 
ship was strong enough to be retained. 

Sails, spars, timber for masts, cordage, 
paints, and deck planking, valued at ap- 
proximately $50,000 were donated by many 
individuals, firms, and associations. 

A systematic search of many corners of 
New England was necessary to produce 


at 





possible restoration of historic accuracy. 
Details of fittings, rigging, boats, galley, 


Most of the small and movable arti- 
cles of equipment had been removed, lost, 
or destroyed. When restoration was be- 
gun, all the “Constitution's” ordnance had 
disappeared and could not be recovered so 
that in the making of new guns it was 
necessary to conduct careful research to 
determine the shape. size, bore, and other 
characteristics of the original equipment. 

Not only 24-pounders, “bow-chasers,” 
and “spar-deck carronades”—origina] | 
ordnance—had to be redesigned and re- 
cast, but also gun rammers, sponges, can- 





Fire Dees Slight Damage 
To Dirigible ‘Los Angeles’ 


The Navy Department was informed by | 


telephonic message June 24 from Com- 
mander A. H. Dresel that the “Los An- | 
geles” suffered slight damage to her outer 


covering in a small fire early that morn- 
ing while the ship was in the hangar at 
Lakehurst, N. J 

The cause of the was undetermined | 
at the time of the report, though it was 
stated that the fire presumably was 
caused by a short circuit from new elec- 
trical equipment which was being installed | 
aboard the ship Commander Dresel 
stated that the “Los Angeles” would be 
repaired’ and ready to fly at the close of 
working hours the next day.—Issued by 
the Department of the Navy. 


fire 


‘non balls, 
powder bags, powder magazines, and shell 
rooms had to be supplied, a task involv- 
ing additional historical research. 


Study of old records was necessary to 
determine 
hundreds of other 
such as harness casks 
meat and fish, 
and leg irons for recalcitrant sailors, cat- 
o-nine-tails, 
and pestle for making of drugs, drinking 
water hogsheads, 
. and similar 

Public subscriptions raised in a Nation- 
wide financing 
, of which 


this work is expected to total over $250,- 
000 in addition to the public funds. 


QO,’ degrees eae 75 





rope matches, powder horns, 


the shape and materials of 
articles of equipment 
for 
barrels for hardtack, hand 
the sick bay with its mortar 
whale-oil lamps, small 
equipment. 


totaled $942,- 
was spent in 
expense for 


campaign 
$627,181.71 


restoration. Federal 


per 


skins, 


clared 
forth in its report to the President. 


holding salt | js 
lowing 
of likeness or 
eign and domestic product; 
substantial 
States or of substantial production in the 
United 
(3) 


closely 


Tariff Rates on Group 
Of Imports Are Changed 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


on all three being changed from 18 cents 
hemp 
cordage, changed from 34 cents per pound 
to 47s 

bicycles, 
changed from 50 per cent ad valorem to) 
70 per cent ad valorem. 
In regard to its finding on hides and 
the Commission announced that no 
detailed cost 
connection with this investigation and de- 
this are set 


pound to 27 cents per pound; 


and bells 
Similar 


pound; 
and 


cents per 
velocipedes 


study was undertaken 


that the reasons for 


In regard to its finding with 


the 
reasons for 
similarity 


made, Commission gives 


its action: (1) 
(2) 
production in the 
States of a type imported, 
difficulty or impossiblity 
related types of a new 
Cheese is dutiable under 
cents per pound. 


for 
uses, 


in 


respect 
to the duty on cheese, on which no change 
the fol- 
Lack 
between the for- 
lack of 
United 


and 
of distin- 
guishing a given type of cheese from other 
separate 
tariff classification were made for selected 
varieties 
Act of 1930 at 7 


the 


| Virginia Upholds. 
Veterans’ Bureau 
In Trustee Cases 


‘State Appellate Court Finds 
Federal Agency Has Right 
To Sue for Removals in 
State Tribunals 





WYTHEVILLE, Va., June 24. 

The United States Veterans’ Bureau has 
the right to prosecute a proceeding in a 
Virginia State court for the removal of 
{committees of incompetent World War 
veterans, the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals has just ruled in opinions handed 
down in two cases. 

The Veterans’ Bureau brought the pro- 
ceedings, according to the opinion of the 
court, written by Justice H. B. Gregory, to 
remove two persons, formerly employes of 
the Bureau, who had been appointed as 
committees of two World War veterans on 
the ground that they were not competent 
to serve in such a capacity. 

It was alleged by the Bureau that the 
two persons involved had “obtained in- 
formation relative to this case while in 
the employ of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau and made use of the same in pro- 
curing their appointment in violation of 
section 190 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States.” 


Lower Court Reversed 


The appellate court reversed the ruling 
of the Hustings Court of Petersburg which 
had sustained a demurrer interposed by 
the committees on the ground that the 
Veterans’ Bureau had _ no standing to 
bring and prosecute the proceedings in the 
Virginia courts. 


The Supreme Court of Appeals held 
that the Veterans’ Bureau was “an in- 
terested party.” The court pointed out 


that the wards of the committees are en- 
titled to disability compensation and that 
the Veterans’ Bureau was’ withholding 
payment. Under a Virginia statute of 
1928 ‘section 1050a of Code of Virginia) 
the Veterans’ Bureau was given the power, 
the opinion explains, to proceed in Vir- 
|ginia courts to have trustees appointed 
for incompetent World War veterans for 
the purpose of receiving and administter- 
ing the compensation allowed such in- 
competents. 

From this statutory authority, “it cere 
tainly would follow,” according to the 
opinion, “that it has the right to proceed 
in our courts to have removed any com- 
mittee which the court might find un- 
suitable. 


To Inquire Into Competency 

“The Federal Government has adopted 
our State courts as the means whereby 
the compensation of incompetent veterans 
of the World War may be administered 
and used for their benefit. The Veterans’ 
Bureau, constituted and created for the 
purpose of paying the compensation to 
a committee of an incompetent is further 
directed by the act creating it and de- 
fining its powers and duties, to cooperate 
with the State courts in the matter of 
appointing committees for insane veterans, 
It seems only fair that our courts should 
in turn cooperate with the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau in such matters.” 

The lower court was ordered to inquire 
into the competency of tne cominittee in 
question The decisions were handed 
down in the cases of United States Vet- 
erans' Bureau v. Robert Thomas, etc., and 
P. A. L. Smith Jr., etc. 





degrees inside 


ANNOUNCING... 


first Air-Conditioned Train 
in Railroad History 


The, COLUMBIAN runs be- 
tween New York and Washington. 
Take it some hot day this sunymer. 
A stifling, colar-wilting day. The 
air in the car will be as fresh and 
cool as a sparkling day in fall. 
call it 
air.”” The newest theatres have it. 
The COLUMBIAN is the only 
train in the world that has it 
throughout. Cool, clean air that is 
neither too dry nor too moist—air 
that is in every way ideal to 
breathe, and kept so by our meth- 
od of automatic control. 


Engineers “conditioned 


Hirst, all dust, cinders and smoke 
are filtered from the air. ‘Then it is 


70,000 OF | 


given just the right amount of 


humidity. Finally, the air is arti- 
ficially cooled and is gently and 
evenly circulated so that the car 
never gets stuffy or drafty. 
Because of closed windows and 
trucks, 
the car is relatively 


rubberized outside noise 
is muffled, 
quiet, and dust, smoke and cinders 
cannot enter. 

In winter the same equipment 
cleans the air, maintains it at the 
right temperature and proper hu- 
midity—better air than most 
people have in their homes. 

Added to the other comforts of 
this fine train, and to our smooth 
TO RIDE ON 


S INVITE YOl 


“conditioned air” makes 
the ride between Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and New 
York unusually pleasant and com- 
fortable. And the motor coach ride 
between train-side at Jersey City 
and New York and Brooklyn, with 
a few minutes crossing the breeze- 
swept Hudson, is a delightful and 
convenient way to enter or leave 
New York. 

Mr. W. B. Calloway, Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md., 
will mail on request a descriptive 
folder which tells all about this 
outstanding advance in railroad 


roadbed, 


comfort. 


OUR RAILROAD 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


New York. Philadelphia + Baltimore. Washington. Putsburgh » Cleveland . Detroit . Chicago . Cincinnats . Louisoslle . St. Louis. and intermediate points 
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Seasonal Gains 

In Outdoor Work 
Aid Employment 

Supply of Labor Still Is in 
Excess of Demand Among 


Mountain States, Federal 
Service Finds 





A seasonal increase in outdoor employ- 
ment is shown in States of the Mountain 
District in the monthly review of factors 
affecting employment, just issued by the 
Employment Service, Department of La- 
bor. The section of the review dealing 
with the Mountain District follows in 
full text: 


Mountain District 
(Including the States of New Mexico, Ari- 


zona, Utah, Wyoming, Nevada, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, and Colorado.) 


New Mexico 
A seasonal increase 


ities and employment occurred during 


May, while a decrease in coal, metal min- 
ing, and lumbering activities was noted. 
Manufacturing continued to show an un- 
steady condition. Although demands for 
labor increased, the supply of resident and 
migratory help was considerably more 
than ample to meet demands. Cotton- 
crop cultivation was in full swing in the 
southeastern sections of the State. Sheep 
shearing and lambing work has been 
completed for this season. Part-time op- 
erations and employment prevailed in 
most manufacturing plants during May, 
with a slight seasonal increase in activ- 
ity reported in construction-equipment 
plants. The volume of building and gen- 
eral construction showed a seasonal in- 
crease and work under way or soon to} 
start included the middle Rio Grande | 
conservation project, part of a $2,700,000 | 
railroad line, a potash refinery and 20} 
miles of narrow-gage railroad line near | 
Carlsbad, a $300,000 10-story hotel struc- | 
ture and a $135,000 Federal building at | 
Clovis, and miscellaneous telephone con- 
struction work. Logging, sawmill, and | 
planing mill activities have practically | 


ceased in the Bernalillo lumbering dis- | 





tion increased and includes 18 miles of | 
new highway between Carlsbad and Carls- 
bad Caverns; highway maintenance also 
increased. A seasonal increase in railroad 
maintenance-of-way work also occurred. 
Subnormal conditions continued in the 
railroad shop and transportation depart- 
ments. 


Arizona 
Highway construction was exceptipnally 
active in May and building and aane- 
tural activities showed a slight seasonal 
increase. The labor supply was consid- 


erably in excess of demands. Cotton and | 
other miscellaneous agricultural cultiva- 
tion work was under way and provided 
a large force of workers with employment. | 
Most of the manufacturing plants operated | 
part time with reduced forces. A further | 
reduction in metal mining (chiefly cop- 
per), ore milling, and smelter-plant activ- 
ities occurred in May and practically all | 
of the metal mines operated below nor- 
mal; however, gold mining increased some- | 
what. Building was moderately active. | 
An extensive program of highway con-| 


struction and maintenance work has been | 
started in various sections of the State. 
Activity and employment in all railroad | 
departments were considerably below | 
normal. 


Utah 

A seasonal upward trend in agriculture, 
railroad, highway construction, and build- 
ing activities was noted during May. Not- | 
withstanding a gradual increase in the 
demand for outdoor workers, the supply | 
of labor of all classes continued in excess | 
of requirements. Agriculturists were busy 
in beet thinning and miscellaneous crop- 
cultivation work. Manufacturing-plant 
activity continued on an unsteady basis, 
although plants manufacturing construc- | 
tion materials showed a slight improve- 
ment. Metal mining, particularly copper, 
remained below normal. Smelter plants 
and other allied metal-mining activities 
also reported a subnormal condition. Coal 
mining was reduced to a Summer basis. 
There was a slight seasonal increase in 
building and miscellaneous construction. 
A large highway-construction program of- 
fered employment to about 2,500 men. The 
1831 municipal improvement programs 
were gradually getting under way. A 
slight increase occured in railroad trans- 
portation and maintenance-of-way activi- 
ties. 


Wyoming 

A moderate seasonal upward trend was) 
noted in agricultural, highway and gen- 
eral construction, and railroad mainte- 
nance-of-way activities during May. While 
unemployment decreased somewhat, there 
was a large surplus of all classes of workers 
apparent at the close of the month. Sugar- 






























































HE charts of “Weekly Business Indicators” are is- 
sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 
tained from reliable private, as well as governmental 
sources. The actual week for all items does not always 
end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 
ison for the same period. 

In order to simplify comparison between different 


Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 
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business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
otherwise indicated. The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 
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in agricultural, 
building, and highway-construction activ- 


trict, thus releasing a large force of —_ | 
cellaneous workers. Highway construc- 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending June 20 where available. (Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce.) 
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was noted during the month; however, 
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Trade Conditions 











And Employment 
Record Advances 


'Signs of Improvement Are 


Noted in Many of 27 
Cities Affected by Survey 
Of Emergency Committee 


Signs of improvement in business» and 
employment are noted in many of the 27 
cities covered in .reports Yeceived by the 
President's Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. (A summary of the review was 


printed in the issue of June 24.) The re- 
view proceeds in full text as follows: 


Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit, Mich—The employment index 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce dropped 
to 74.8 for the first half of June, com- 
pared with 80.4 in the latter half of May 
and 84 in the first half of that month. 
The decline is the result of the seasonal 
slowing down of manufacturing activity. 
The Mayor's Unemployment Committee 


| reports that registrations have continued 


at the higher level reporfted last week. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, Ill—According to the Chicago 


| Association of Commerce, local manufac- 
| turing activities showed but slight change 


during the past week. Wholesale houses 
report that the number of buyers and the 
size of their orders equal the business 
transacted in the same period last year, 


| while retail sales have been quiet through- 
| Out the city. 


Business has been under a severe strain 
as a result of the closing of a number 


| Of nei “borhood banks and the merger 


of f¢ .. large Loop banks. It is believed 
locally that the Chicago bank situation 
is now pretty well cleared up. 

According to the Illinois Department 
of Labor, the building permits issued in 








| May in 45 Illinois cities, including Chi- 
| cago, amounted to 1,754 valued at $4,572,- 
| 515 as compared with 3,316 and $18,385,042 
}in May last year. During the first five 
months of this year permits were issued 
| for 6,999 buildings valued at $47,915,788, 
| compared with 10,687 buildings valued at 
| $56,967,070 last year. 
| Jobs filled by the Illinois Free Employ- 
ment Bureau in Chicago for the week 
}ended June 13, totaled 814 according to 
| figures made public by John Keane, gen- 
| eral superintendent. This compared with 
853 for the previous week and 766 for the 
Same period in 1930. Applicants for the 
week totaled 3,097 as compared with 2,794 
for the previous week and 2,398 for the 
same period in 1930. For the week ended 
| June 13, the total placed at work were 
| 338 men and 476 women. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Recent rains and 
favorable growing weather have aided the 
agricultural Northwest, giving a better tone 
to general business conditions. The Archer- 
| Daniels Midland Company has announced 

plans for a 7,000,000-bushel terminal grain 
elevator addition providing them with ele- 
vator space for 16,000,000 bushels in Min- 
neapolis. Shreve Archer, president of the 
company, announced that work will begin 
immediately and is to be completed by 
| September, giving 600 men employment. 
| The City of Minneapolis will offer $740,100 
|in bonds to investors this week to finance 
;municipal improvement and meet other 
obligations. 


| St. Louis, Mo. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The unemployment sit- 
uation is improving slowly, but steadily. 
| The Citizens’ Relief Committee reports a 
| Slight increase in the number of factory 
|and office positions available. Positions 
| filled during the past week were 158 tem- 
| porary and 76 permanent, compared with 
| 100 temporary and 36 permanent in the 
| preceding week. Applications for positions 
| are now averaging about 42 per day com- 
| pared with 50 a day for the past two 
months. A survey made of all applications 
received to date indicate that 2 per cent 


of the applicants have now returned to 
work. 








Dallas, Tex. 


Dallas, Texas.—City building permits for 
the first five months show a 514 per cent 
| Increase over the corresponding period of 
|last year. Installations of gas meters and 
| telephones in the city both show gains 
of 1,000 over this time lact year, an in- 
crease in each case of approximately 114 
per cent. August Schultz, United States 

Labor Bureau, reports as follows: “Regis- 

trations of unemployed are 9,331 compared 
| With 5,442 only three months ago. Com- 

pletion of five skyscrapers and other build- 
ing projects is given as the major reason 
| for this increase.” 

Mrs. Albert Walker, manager of the 
City Welfare Agency, states that the city 
| will continue its weekly appropriation of 

$1,000 as long as warranted, this money 
to be used in payment for work given 
| to unemployed heads of families and paid 
in groceries from city commissary at 
wholesale prices. Other civic organization 
heads report no change in unemployment. 
|E. F. Anderson, manager of the Dallas 
Wholesale Merchants Association, states 
that wholesalers are more optimistic now 
than since last July, and that they have 
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‘Drought Broken 
In Wheat Areas 
Of the Northwest 


Conditions Over the Country 
Generally Favorable to 
Farm Growth, According 
To Weather Bureau 


Rains during the last week in the 
Northwest materially relieved the drought 
there except in local areas, and conditions 
generally over the country were favorable 
to crop growth, the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated June 24 
in its weekly review of weather and crop 
conditions. The wheat harvest made rapid 
progress, the Bureau said. The review fol- 
lows in full text: 

While cooler weather prevailed west of the 
Rocky Mountains early in the week, much 
higher temperatures were experienced in 
the Northwest, with maximum readings 
100 degrees or higher over considerable 
areas; the highest reported for the week 
was 108 degrees at Williston, N. Dak., on 
the 16th. The latter part of the period 
had much cooler weather in the Northwest, 
but it continued warm over central and 

eeastern portions of the country. 


Temperature Above Normal 


The temperature for the week, as a 
whole, was above normal rather generally 
from the Rocky Mountains eastward, with 
the weekly means from Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, and Oklahoma northward ranging 
from about 5 degrees to as much as 10 
degrees higher than the seasonal average. 
Temperatures were moderate, as a rule, in 
the more southern and southeastern dis- 
tricts and west of the Rocky Mountains, 
where warm weather has persisted for a 
long time, there was a reaction to much 
cooler. 

The first part of the week had general 
showers over the more eastern parts of 
the United States and widespread rains 
in the far Northwest. The latter part 
had local showers, but very irregularly 
rather heavy rainfall was general in north- 
central sections between the Lake region 
and eastern Montana. 

The total falls for the week were gen- 
erous in most places over a large north- 
western area, including the northern Great 
Plains and the Pacific Northwest where 
severe drought had prevailed. Elsewhere 
the weekly precipitation was very unevenly 
distributed, with many localities having 
good showers, and ofhers, often near by, 
receiving little or no rain. 

The outstanding feature of the week's 
weather was the moderate to heavy rain 
over much of the northwestern area of 
the country where severe drought had 
@revailed. The rainfall of the week, in 
conjunction with that in the Pacific North- 
west just previous, has afforded substantial 
relief in Washington, Oregon, northern 
Idaho, western and southeastern Montana, 
and most of North Dakota. In addition, 
the moisture situation is now rather 
markedly improved in much of South 
Dakota, and more generally in Minnesota. 
Wisconsin, and Iowa. 


Rain Generally Beneficial 


In some places the rains came too late 
to materially benefit small grains, es- 
pecially those on the lighter soils, but, in 
general they were extremely beneficial 
particularly for pastures, late grains, and 
minor crops of all kinds. The most ex- 
tensive northwestern sections yet unre- 
lieved include southern Idaho (still prac- 
tically rainless), east-central and north- 
eastern Montana, and extreme  north- 
western and the northern tier of counties 
in North Dakota, while western South 
Dakota and Nebraska, Wyoming, and 
Utah had practically a rainless week. 

In the central valleys recent rainfall 
has been -very spotted. Many localities 
had good showers, but others were largely 
missed, and generous, widespread rains 
would be very beneficial. In general, 
crops are not suffering, and growth, un- 
der the influence of warm weather, es- 
pecially in the shower areas, has been 
rapid. In the south rainfall was again 
spotted and many places are in need of 
moisture, especially from western North 
Carolina and Tennessee southward, in- 
cluding about one-half of Kentucky; 
about two-thirds of Georgia is experienc- 
ing rather severe drought. However, a 
fair distribution of local showers has 
been helpful in the lower Mississippi Val- 
ley and eastern Texas. Conditions in the 
Middle and North Atlantic States con- 
tinue faovrable, but a few localities in 
the Virginias are needing moisture for 
some crops. 

Farm work during the week made good 
advance, with wheat harvest becoming 
general in the lower Ohio Valley, and be- 
ginning in the Plains States to the 
northeastern boundary of Kansas; in 
other sections the crop is ripening very 
rapidly. Row crops, for the country as 
a whole, are unusually well cultivated and 
mostly in good condition to conserve the 
present moisture supply. 


Progress of Small Grains 


Small Grains.—Except for some local 
lodging, Winter wheat is in generally vew 
good to excellent condition in the Ohio 
Valley; the crop is now turning to the 
northern parts of t's? Valley States, while 
cutting is general in the southern. In 
the central parts of the belt wheat is 
turning to southern Iowa, while harvest 
is under way to the Missouri River in 
Missouri. Harvesting and threshing were 
favored in the Southwest, wtih cutting 
about completed to southern Oklahoma 
and advancing rapidly in central and 
northern parts. In Kansas wheat was 
favored in the eastern two-thirds of the 
State where harvest has begun to the 
northern border, and is half to three- 
fourths done in many southern counties; 
it was too dry and hot in many western 
sections. 

In the more northwestern parts of the 
country Winter wheat progress and con- 
dition varied widely. In Montana ben- 
eficial showers helped condition greatly 
in places, but the rains were too late in 
east-central parts. Dry-land grains also 
need moisture in southern Idaho, although 
conditions were improved in the north 
where good rains fell. In the Pacific 
Northwest there was generally decided im- 
provement in the grain crops, although 
those on lighter Iands were beyond help. 

In the Spring Wheat Belt conditions 
were greatly improved by beneficial rains 
from North Dakota eastward, including 
parts of South Dakota. The general con- 
dition of Spring wheat is good in the 
eastern producing sections. Rains cov- 
ered practically all of North Dakota, ex- 
cept the extreme northwest and nothern 
tier of counties, with a resulting relief 
from the severely dry conidtions. Showers 
were very spotted in Montana, although 
where rains fell there was some improve- 


| ing is required locally, while salt water is 
interfering with irrigation in Louisiana. 

Corn.—A few sections of the Corn Belt, 
}especially parts of the southeast and 
— including Kansas and Okla- 


homa, are now needing moisture, while | the eastern belt rains were helpful, but a 
rain would be beneficial in some other | 800d many localities in central and east-| 


| 

limited areas. In general, however, the 
crop made fair to good progress and is 
| unusually well cultivated for the country, 
as a whole. 

ern States from the upper Mississippi Val- 
ley westward were very helpful, and in 
these unusually good growth was reported 
under the influence of warm weather and 
more favorable moisture conditions. Corn 


ment, except in east-central parts where | 


the moisture came too late to materially 
help. In the Pacific Northwest the con- 
tinuation of favorable weather caused 
great improvement in the grain crops, 
with soil moisture now mostly 
some on lighter soils are too far gone to 
benefit. 
Oats and Rice Advance 
Oats are largely satisfactory, with the 
crop now headed to the Ohio Valley and 
ripening in some southern parts; there 
were local reports of straw lengthening in 
trans-Mississippi sections since the bene- 
"ficial rains of this past week. Rice is good 
@ to excellent in Arkansas, but much pump- 


ample; | 
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| Cotton.—Temperatures were high in ori 


Rains in the Central-North- | 


| needs rain in a good many sections of | 
| the South. | 
northern Cotton Belt and slightly above 
normal in the southern; rainfall was of | 
|@ generally local character. In parts of | 


jern States need moisture. Growth, in| 


| general, was mostly satisfactory, except/ 
}in a few of the drier areas. 


In Texas cotton made generally good} 
| advance, but plants are still small for the| 
season and about two weeks late. In|} 
| Oklahoma growth was very good, except | 
| where some damage was done by wind! 
‘and sand in the west; the crop is late.| 


| to excellent in Arkansas, except in the 
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two commodities named were filed with | 
| the Commission Feb. 14 by the linen group 


On Woven Flax Fabrics | of the National Council of American Im- 
porters and Traders, Inc., of New York 


The United States Tariff Commission! City. Application for reduction in duty 


announced June 24 that it has denied and/|on cork insulation was filed March 21 by | 


dismissed without prejudice applications | Luse-Stevenson Company, of Chicago, and 
for decrease in duty on woven fabrics of 


ty ¢ Wicander & Co., Inc., of New York City. four months of the current year than in 
coin = ree, jute paddings or in-| The Commission also announced June|the entire year of 1930, according to a 
1gS, cork insulation. 24 that it has received applications for a/|report received from Tr: issi 

Applications ‘for reductions in the first} decrease in duty on rubber insulated John A. Embr _ _ rr 

eo nee ak ee eal . y at Winnipeg. 
———— —__-___—- | wires and cables from the N. V. Holland- Manitob 

In the central States of the belt progress|Sche Draaden Kabelfabriek (Holland In- “gp nad cegaroansecicebneteige asc 

was fair to good in Louisiana, very good |Sulated Wire and Cable Works), Hamer- to April, inclusive, amounted to 35,928 

straat 10, Amsterdam, Holland, through | ounces with a value of $739,540 as com- 

; the Royal Netherlands Legation and the| pared with th total value of $580,000 for 

|‘ State Department. | : 


Tariff Reduction Denied Manitoba Gold Mines 


More gold was obtained from the mines 





[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 





Increase Production | 


of Manitoba, Canada, during the first | 


the entire 1930 output. If the rate of the’ 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


3 


| rst four months is continued, the pro- 
|duction for the year 1931 will have @ 
value of approximately $2,500,000, Cana- 
dian estimates indicate. 

The Hudson Bay Mining and Smelting 
Co. is the chief contributor to the gold 
production of Manitoba, although the 
Central Manitoba mines have been step- 
ping up their gold output since the first 
|of the year. Of the first quarter’s pro- 
duction approximately $100,000 came from 
the Central Manitoba. It has been esti- 
mated that the by-product gold from the 
Flin Flon mines is somewhat in excess 
|of $2 a ton of ore mined.—Issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 








Cy = Your Manis Gople 
Don’t Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh 

Irritants 


@ 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 


“Reach 
for a LUCKY 
instead” 


Place your finger on your Adam’s 
Apple. You are actually touching your 
larynx =—this is your voice box=it contains 
your vocal chords. When you consider 
your Adam’s Apple, you are considering 
your throat= your vocal chords. 


No one has yet challenged the 
statement —“sunshine mellows —heat 


purifies.” That’s why LUCKY 


STRIKE’S 


exclusive “TOASTING” Process includes 
the use of Ultra Violet Rays. LUCKY 
STRIKE=the finest cigarette you ever 


smoked — made of the finest tobaccos = 
the Cream of the Crop=THEN=“IT’S 
TOASTED.” Certain harsh irritants pres- 
ent in all raw tobaccos are expelled by 
LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive “TOASTING” 
Process. We sell these expelled irritants 
to manufacturers of chemical compounds. 
They are not present in your LUCKY 
STRIKE. LUCKIES are always kind to your 
throat. And so we say “Consider your 
Adam’s Apple.” Be careful in your choice 


JIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
of cigarettes. 


“It’s toasted” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 
Sunshine Mellows — Heat Purifies 
Your Throat Protection — 


| Throat Protection = against irritation = against cough 
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Avrnonzen Statements Onty Ant Presentey Herrin, Brine 
Pous.isHen WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UnrTep States DatLy 





‘Frigidized Fish’ Ruli 


Held Descriptive 
As Trade Brand 


Opposer’s Right to Contest 
Mark Preserved Where 


Application Could Be Re-| 


| A, J. Wallace. 


-vived Under 1920 Act 


FRIGIDAIRE CORPORATION 
¥, 
NITTERHOUSE BROTHERS. 
Commissioner of Patents. 
Appeal from Examiner of Interferences. 
Opposition No. 10013 to registration for 
Sea Foods, namely fresh fish, applica- 





tion filed Nov. 16, 1928, Serial No. 
275403. 
Spencer, HarpMAN & FeHR and BYRNES, 


Townsend & Porter for Frigidaire Cor- 
poration; Owen H. Spencer for Nitter- 
house Brothers. 

Commissioner's Opinion 


May 29, 1931 


Kinnan, First Assistant Commissioner. | 
—This case comes on for review, on ap-) 


peal of the opposer, Frigidaire Corporation, 


of the devision of the Examiner of Trade) 


Mark Interferences dismissing the opposi- 


tion. That tribunal also held the appli- 
cant, Nitterhouse Brothers, not entitled 
to registration by reason of the descriptive 
character of its mark. 


The applicant has not appealed and in 
consequence the decision against registra- 
tion under the 1905 Act has become final. 
There is some suggestion in the record 
that the applicant may transfer its appli- 
cation for registration to one under the 
1920 Act. It is deemed proper to here 
state that such a transfer should not oust 
the opposer of its right to continue the in- 
stant proceeding notwithstanding there is 
no provision for such proceeding under the 
1920 Act. The opposer would presumably 
also object to registration under this lat- 
ter act, and since the present proceedings 
have been properly instituted under the 
1905 statute, they will be continued until 
the question of the applicant's registration 
under either act is finally determined. 
Celanese Corporation of America v. Vanity 
Fair Silk Mills, 47 F. (2d) 375, C. C. P. A. 


Registration Barred 


The applicant seeks registration of the 
notation “Frigidized Fish” for use upon 
fresh fish, no claim being made to the 
word “fish” except in the manner shown. 

The opposer claims prior adoption and 
use of the mark “Frigidaire” used upon 
filters and refrigerators, and sets up own- 
ership of registration No. 137502 issued 
Nov. 23, 1920, under the act of March 
19, 1920. 


The opposer has taken testimony but 
the applicant has not. It satisfactorily 
appears that the opposer has used its 
notation upon its goods from a _ period 
many years antedating the date of adop- 
tion and use claimed by the applicant. 
Under these circumstances, there is pre- 
sented for consideration the question of 
the similarity of the goods and of the 
marks. 

The examiner has indicated the appli- 
cant’s mark is merely descriptive and 
therefore barred registration by the 
statute and has also held the goods pos- 
sess different descriptive properties and 
in consequence dismissed the opposition. 


Marks Distinguished 


While fish as well as other foods may 
be frigidized in a Frigidaire refrigerator 
yet it seems inconceivable, since the op- 


poser does not sell foods: of any kind, and | 


the applicant does not sell refrigerators 
of any kind, any purchaser of applicant's 
goods would think they were produced by 
opposer. 
that of the applicant being descriptive, 
its significance to purchasers as indicat- 
ing the condition of the food product 
would, it is considered, far outweigh any 
possible suggestion of opposer's refrigera- 
tor or trade mark. 


in which goods so widely different 
character and kind have been held to 
possess the same descriptive properéies 
or belong to the same.class. I am un- 
aware of any meaning of the words “same 
class” that would embrace fish and re- 
frigerators. 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Mark Interferences dismissing the opposi- 
tion and adjudging the applicant not en- 
titled to the registration for which it has 
applied is affirmed. 


Tax on Cigarettes 
In Texas Explained 


First Seller Within the State 


Must Affix Stamps 


AustTINn, Tex., June 24. 

Under the new cigarette tax law, the 
stamps by which the tax is collected 
should be affixed to the retail package by 
the first seller in intrastate commerce 
within the State, the Texas Attorney Gen- 


eral’s office has advised State Treasurer 
Lockhart. Permitting the stamps to be 
affixed to the wholesale package would 
open the door to fraud, the opinion de- 


clared. Where the cigarettes are enclosed | 


in wax paper, the stamps should be af- 
fixed to the innermost package. Other 
rulings by the Attorney General were as 
follows: 

Where Texas jobbers who are whole- 
salers sell to the retail merchant by or- 
ders for drop shipments from the factory, 
and the factory ships directly to the re- 
tailers upon such orders and invoices the 
wholesale jobber who in turn invoices the 
retailer, the retailer is required to affix 
the stamps, assuming, of course, that the 
factory is out of the State 


Ruling for Wholesalers 

Where wholesalers within Texas sell to 
retail merchants within the State, the 
wholesaler is required to affix the stamps, 
and a shipment to the retailer accom- 
panied by stamps to be placed on the 
packages by the retailer does not comply 
with the law. 

Where a manufacturer residing without 
the State has warehouses and distribu- 
tion plants therein, and sales are made 
to Texas jobbers or retail merchants by 
such manufacturers, the merchandise be- 
ing invoiced directly from the factory 


without the State and delivery made from | 


Texas stock, the manufacturers will be 


obliged to affix the stamps before the} 


packages leave the Texas warehouse. 
Exemption From Tax 


Where wholesalers within the State buy 


cigarettes from without the State, place 
them in their warehouses within the 
State and make sales to retailers without 
the State, such sales are not subject to 
the tax. 

After Aug. 22 dealers applying for a 
license to deal in cigarettes will be re- 
quired to pay a fee of $5 per year. In 
the case of dealers whose 


renewal. Such dealers, however, should 
be permitted to operate for a period of 
one year without further payment. 


Promulgated June 24 
Walnut Realiy Trust. Docket No. 33377. 


1. Upon the evidence, held that a 
transaction whereby petitioner sold 
real property was not an instaliment 
sale and that petitioner is not en- 
titled to return the profit upon the 
installment sales basis. 


2. The value of real estate equities 
and notes of third persons received 
in such transaction determined. 
Docket No. 34942. 

Upon evidence held that stock be- 
came worthless in 1993 and that the 
loss resulting therefrom is deductible 
in that year. 

Held further that such loss does 
not constitute a “net loss” within the 
meaning of section 204(a) of the Rev- 
ejue Act of 1921. 

Capital Building & Loan Association 

Docket No. 36283. 

The Board of Tax Appeals was 
without jurisdiction, under section 
284(e) of the 1926 Act, to determine 
whether the amount of interest paid 
on a conceded overpayment of taxes 
was an overpayment. 

Mrs. Fannie E. Lang. Docket No. 43518, 

Real estate acquired in 1915 by pe- 
etitioner and her husband as tenants 
by the entirety was sold by the sur- 
viving widow in 1925. Held that the 
basis for determining gain on the 
sale is the cost of the property at the 
time of acquisition. 


Pennsylvania Amends 
Inheritance Tax Law 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 24. 

The inheritance tax bill (S. 959) pro- 
viding for the valuation of the shares of 
companies incorporated in more than one 
State has been signed by Governor Pin- 
chot and becomes effective Sept. 1. The 
new law provides that where a nonresident 
decedent owned the shares of stock of a 
corporation in more than one State in- 
cluding Pennsylvania, only that proportion 
of the value of such shares shall be deemed 
as property within that Commonwealth 
as the value of the property of the cor- 
poration located therein bears to the en- 


tire value of: the property of the corpora- 
tion wherever located. 


ngs by Board | 
Of Tax Appeals 








SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
v. 
Owen R. Bir. 
California Supreme Court. 
Crim. No. 3411. 

On hearing after judgment in District 
| Court of Appeals, Second District. 
Cooper & CoLLincs, JoHN S. Cooper, Davin 

Wetts and Louis Guernsey for appel- 

lant; U. S. Wess, Attorney General, 

FraNK RicHarps, Deputy, Buron Fitts, 

District Attorney, and Tracy CHATFIELD 

Becker and Georce Pensy, deputies, for 
| respondent; WaLTeR K. FULLER, 
| Warren, and NATHAN Harry MILLER, 
| amici curiae for respondent. 
| Opinion of the Court / 

May 28, 4931 

SHENK, J.—The defendant was convicted 
of manslaughter. He appeals from the 
| judgment and from an order denying his 
motion in arrest of judgment. 


By a complaint, filed in the municipal 
court of the City of Los Angeles, the de- 


fendant was charged with the crime of) 


the murder, on Nov. 26, 1930, of Percival 
Graham Watson. After a preliminary ex- 
amination the magistrate concluded that 
;a felony had been committed, that there 
was reasonable cause to believe that the 
|defendant had committed it, and held 


|the defendant to answer in the superior | 


court for the crime of manslaughter. 


In due time the district attorney filed 
an information charging the defendant 
| with the crime of manslaughter. There- 
after the district attorney, before trial, 
requested the permission of the court to 
amend the information so as to charge 
the defendant with murder. The applica- 
tion was denied. Following the denial of 
a second motion to amend, the district 
attorney moved to dismiss the information 
| with permission to file in the municipal 
court a new complaint charging murder. 
'The motion was granted and the new 


Ear | 


The marks are different and| 


I know of no adjudi- | 
cated case, and counsel has cited none, | 
in| 


licenses are | 
expiring at the present time there is no| 
alternative except to charge them $10 for | 
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CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Contributory negligence—Imputation of negligence of hus- 
band-driver to wife-owner during pleasure trip—Joint enterprise— 

A wife-owner of an automobile, who sat in the front seat with her husband while 
the husband was driving the car on a trip to spend the week-end with her sister, 
was not precluded from recovering damages from the driver of another automobile 
for injuries sustained in a collision with such automobile on the theory that she 
was engaged in a joint enterprise with her husband so that the husband's negligence 
would be imputed to her and bar recovery on the ground of contributory negligence, 
since the fact that they were riding together for pleasure was not sufficient to 
establish a joint enterprise. 

Thompson v. Sides; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 5, 1931. 


» 








NAVIGABLE WATERS—Regulation by State—Statute prohibiting use of boats on 
river for “hunting purposes”—Construction—Application of statute to use of boat 
for transportation purposes— 

Hunters who used a boat more than one and one-half hours before sunrise, for 
the purpose of reaching an island on which they intended to hunt and not for the 
purpose of hunting from the boat on the river, did not violate a Maine statute which 
provides that “no boat shall be allowed in said waters for hunting purposes earlier 
than one and one-half hours before sunrise,” since they were using the boat for 


the purposes of transportation and not for “hunting purposes,” within the meaning 
of the statute. 


Maine v. Plant et al.; Maine Sup. Jud. Ct. 





PARENT AND CHILD—Parent’s liability for tort committed against minor child— 
Effect of liability insurance— 

A child 9 years of age could not recover in an action against her father for in- 
juries sustained while riding in the father’s automobile, although the father carried 
liability insurance and the insurer defended the action. 

Lund v, Olson et al.; Minn Sup. Ct., No. 28441, June 12, 1931. 
SCHOOLS—Teachers—Discharge by board—Good cause—E vidence— 

In a public school teacher's action for wrongful discharge and for back wages, 
evidence that the teacher was unable to maintain discipline and enforce school 
regulations, that some of his pupils had gone on a strike and had refused to attend 
classes, that he had permitted dancing in the schoo! building under circumstances 
making such dancing a violation ofethe school rules, and that he had, in company 
with pupils, attended a lumber camp party until a late hour under circumstances 
which he himself termed indiscreet, sustained a finding that the school board had 
good cause to discharge him under a Minnesota statute providing for the diseharge 
of a teacher for cause; such statute was not repealed by implication by the enact- 
ment of a statute stating the grounds for which a teacher's certificate may be re- 
voked. 


Edie v. School District No. One, etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28507, June 12, 1931. 





TRUSTS—Resulting trusts—Payment of consideration for conveyance of land— 
Pastor’s payment of consideration for land conveyed to church trustees— 
The payment by the pastor of a church of the consideration for land conveyed 


to the trustees of the church and their successors in office did not create a trust in 
the pastor's favor. 


Board of Christian, Service v. 


Trustees of the Swedish 
Church, etc.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 


28416, June 5, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INDICTMENT and information—Filing of information—Information charging of- 
fense shown to have been committed by preliminary examination evidence—Validity 
of statute—Due process—Vesting of judicial power in district attorney— 

An amendment of the California Penal Code which permits the district attorney 
to file an information charging the offense or offenses shown to have been com- 
mitted by the evidence taken before the magistrate upon the preliminary examina- 
tion is not void on the ground that it violates the due process clause of the Federal 
Constitution; or on the ground that it violates a provision of the California Con- 
stitution providing that offenses “shall be prosecuted by information after examina- 
tion and commitment by a magistrate, or by indictment, with or without such ex- 
amination and commitment, as may be prescribed by law;” or on the ground that 
the action of the district attorney, in filing an information based on evidence taken 
at the preliminary examination, is an exercise of judicial power in violation of 
provisions of the California Constitution dividing the powers of the State govern- 


ment into three departments.—California v. Bird. (Calif. Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 
970, June 25, 1931. 


Evangelical Lutheran 








Patents 


PATENTS—Claims—Generic and specific— 

In apparatus cases applicant is not restricted to a particular means in combina- 
tion claims when there are other means which are well known mechanical equiva- 
lents thereof and where prior art does not require limitation to a particular means; 
showing pressure device controlled by liquid level, applicant is entitled to claim 
means controlled by liquid level generically.—Ex parte Oliphant. (Pat. O. Bd. 
Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 970, June 25, 1931. 

PATENTS—Pumping systems claims allowed— 
Patent 1807747 to Oliphant for Pumping Systems, claims 24 to 27 and 29 to 34 


of application allowed.—Ex parte Oliphant. (Pat. O. Bd. Appls.).—6 U. S. Daily, 
970, June 25, 1931. 





Trade Marks 


TRADE MARKS—Opposition—Appeal to Commissioner—Act of 1920— 

Examiner of Trade Mark Interferences dismissed opposition but refused registra- 
tion because of descriptive character of mark; applicant has not appealed and 
decision against registration under the 1905 Act has become final; there is some 
suggestion that applicant may transfer its application to one under the 1920 Act; 
such transfer should not oust opposer of its right to continue the instant proceed- 
ings notwithstanding there is no provision for opposition under the 1920 Act; since 
opposer would presumably also object to registration under the 1920 Act and the 
present proceedings were properly instituted under the 1905 Act, the proceedings 
ordered continued until the question of the applicant's registration under either 
act is finally determined.—Frigidaire Corp. v. Nilterhouse Bros. ‘(Comr. Pats.)-—6 
U. S. Daily, 970, June 25, 1931. 


TRADE MARKS—Class of goods—Particular cases— 

Fresh fish marked “Frigidized Fish” held not to be goods of same descriptive 
properties as filters and refrigerators marked “Frigidaire.”"—Frigidaire Corp. v. 
Nitterhouse Bros. (Comr. Pats.)\—6 U. 8S. Daily, 970, June 25, 1931. 

TRADE MARKS—Marks and names subject to ownership—Descriptive— 

“Frigidized Fish,” “Fish” being disclaimed, held descriptive of fresh fish.— 


Frigidaire Corp. v. Nitterhouse Bros. (Comr. Pats.).—6 U. S. Daily, 970, June 25, 
1931, 





Law Permitting Filing of New Charge 


During Criminal Prosecution Upheld 


California Act Under Which Prosecuting Officer May Bring 
Into Trial an Offense Disclosed by Evidence at Preliminary 
Examination Ruled Constitutional 


|complaint was filed in the municipal court 
| charging murder. 

| A second preliminary examination was 
held at which, by stipulation, the tran- 


script of the testimony taken at the 
former preliminary hearing was. sub- 
| mitted to another judge of the mu- 
nicipal court for his action thereon. 
Again the magistrate held the defend- 
ant to answer for manslaughter ‘The 
district attorney then filed an_  in- 
|formation charging the defendant with 
|murder. A motion by the defendant to 


set aside the information on the ground 
(1) that the defendant had not been le- 
gally committed and (2) that the offense 
|of murder was not shown by the evidence 
taken at the preliminary hearing to have 
| been committed, was made and denied. A 
plea of not guilty was entered and the 
cause went to trial, resulting in a verdict 
| of guilty of the crime of manslaughter. 


| Objection to Action 


Of District Attorney 


The first assault made on the judgment 
is that it is void for the reason that the 
district attorney was without lawful au- 
thority to file an information charging an 
offense different from that named in the 
order of commitment. The contention is 
predicated upon the alleged unconstitu- 
tionality of section 809 of they Penal Code 
as amended in 1927 wherein, in the last 
sentence of the section, the district at- 
torney is permitted to charge in the in- 


in the order of commitment, or any of- 
fense, or offenses, shown by the evidence 
taken before the magistrate to have been 
committed.” It is asserted that 
amendment is vioiative of section 8 of ar- 
ticle I of the Constitution of 1879, which 
provides: “Offenses heretofore required 


prosecuted by information, after examina- 
tion and commitment by a magistrate, or 
| by indictment, with or without such ex- 
amination and commitment, as may be 
prescribed by law. A grand jury shall be 
drawn and summoned at least once a year 
in each county.” 


At the outset it may be stated that no 
contention is or can be made that the 
foregoing amendment of section 809 is 
lacking in due process of law, for it has 
been definitely settled in Lem Wood v. 
Oregon, 229 U. S. 586, that the provision 
of the Constitution of the State of Oregon 
which permitted the prosecuting attorney 
to file his own affidavit of probable cause, 
without providing for any examination or 
commitment by a magistrate, did not vio- 
late the due process clause of the Federal 
Constitution. Since this State might 
therefore in the Constitution dispense with 
a preliminary examination entirely and 
authorize the district attorney to initiate 
a criminal prosecution in the superior 
court by his own affidavit of probable 
cause, the amendment of said section 809 
coes no violence to the Federal Constitu- 
tion. It is then to be considered whether 
|the amendment is contrary to our consti- 
tutional provision above quoted. 


\Construction of Clause 


In Constitution 


There is considerable discussion as to 
what portion of said section 8 of article 
I the words “as may be prescribed by law,” 
therein contained, have appfication. It is 





words authorize the Legislature to pre- 
scribe the procedure for indictment only. 
The prosecution and 
curiae contend that these words have ap- 
plication equally to proceedings by in- 
formation. In our opinion these words do 
not place a restriction upon the Legislature 
in providing the necessary framework for 
prosecution by eitaer method. 


There is nothing in the constitutional 
section which would compel or authorize 
a contrary conclusion, and there would 
| appear to be every reason why the Legis- 
| lature should be free to provide procedure 
consistent with constitutional requirements 
applicable both to indictment and informa- 
tion. With or without these words, the 
constitutional section is not self-executing 
as to the procedure to be followed by 
— method in bringing the accused to 
trial. 

Prior to the amendment of 1927, section 
809 contained no definite authority for 
the district attorney to file an information 
charging an offense shown by the evidence 
taken before the magistrate and not desig- 
nated in the order of commitment. 
out specific legislative authority therefor 
this court in the earlier cases recognized 
and approved the power of the district at- 
torney so to do. (People v. Lee Ah Chuck, 
| 66 Cal. 662; People v. Vierra, 67 Cal. 231; 
People v. Giancoli, 74 Cal. 642.) 

Later, in 1904, the power of the district 





attorney in this respect came before the | 


court for consideration in the case of 
People v. Nogiri, 142 Cal. 596, wherein it 
was held that the power of the district 
attorney under section 809. as it then 
stood, was confined to the filing of an in- 
formation charging the offense designated 
in the order of commitment as the “such 
offense” then prescribed by the section, 
and the earlier cases above noted were 
overruled. The Nogiri case was followed 
| by the District Courts of Appeal in the 
| cases of Ex parte Fowler, 5 Cal. App. 549; 
People v. Danford, 14 Cal. App. 442; People 
v. Hudson, 35 Cal. App. 234; and, People 
v. Bomar, 73 Cal. App. 372, the case last 
cited having been decided in 1925. 


Decision Validated 


Amendment of 1927 


Since the amendment in 1927 of said 
section 809, the question of the constitu- 
tionality of the amendment was presented 
in the case of People v. Sanders, 102 Cal. 
App. 237, and was decided contrary to the 
contentions of the defendant herein, by 
holding the amendment of 1927 to be con- 
stitutional. The question was again pre- 
sented in People v. Linton, 102 Cal. App. 
608. In that case it was held that al- 
though the trial court committed no error 
in refusing to set aside the information 
charging two offenses different from that 
upon which the defendant had been held 
to answer, for the reason that the relief 
|sought in the trial court was belated, 
nevertheless the court, because of the na- 
ture of the offense and the punishment 
therefor, considered’ the points made on 
appeal with reference to the effect of sec- 
tion 8 of article I of our Constitution on 
the 1927 amendment of said section 809 
and concluded that the contentions were 
without merit. 

In People v. Barnett, 99 Cal. Avp. 409 
the defendant was committed for the crime 
jof rape. The district attorney added a 
second count to the information charging 
lewd and lascivious conduct, a crime shown 
to have been committed by the evidence 
taken at the preliminary examination but 
not named in the order of commitment. 
The defendant was acquitted of the crime 
of rape and found guilty of the offense 
charged in the second count, a charge ad- 
mittedly more serious than that of rape 











formation “the offense, or offenses, named | 


this | 


to be prosecuted by indictment shall be | 


contended by the defendant that these | 


With- | 








yecause of no possibility of a county jail 
entence thereunder. A motion to set 
‘side the information as to the second 
ount was denied. The District Court of 
Appeals held that the district attorney 
rad acted within his rights under section 
309 of the Penal Code, and that the de- 
endant had suffered no violation of his 
zonstitutional rights. 


Question on Division 


Of Governmental Powers 


A somewhat analogous situation was 
yresented by reason of the amendment of 
section 1008 of the Penal Code in 1911 
(Stats. 1911, p. 436), wherein it was pro- 
vided that an information might be 
amended by the district attorney, without 
jeave of court, at any time before plea, and 
further providing that an amendment 
could not be so made “as to charge an 
offense not shown by the evidence taken 
at the preliminary examination.” 


It has been recognized on numerous oc- 
easions that the information might be 
amended by the district attorney un- 
der that section subject to the limi- 
tation that the information may not 
be amended so as to charge an offense not 
shown by the evidence taken at the pre- 
liminary examination. (See People v. Fos- 
ter, 198 Cal. 112; People v. Hinshaw, 194 
Cal. 1; People v. Shope, 77 Cal. App. 427.) 

It is confidently asserted by the de- 
fendant that the amendment of section 
809 of the Penal Code is unconstitutional 
| for the further ‘reason that it is in con- 
| travention of section 1 of article II of the 
| Constitution which divides the powers of 
the State government into three distinct 
departments, the legislative, the executive 
|and the judicial. Further, that the grant 
of power to the district attorney by said 
amendment is an unlawful delegation of 





| VI of the Constitution, which designates 
| where the judicial power of the State shall 
| be reposed. 

These contentions are pressed because of 
certain language contained in the case of 
People v. Nogiri, supra, wherein it was 


|said: “The result of these decisions ‘(Peo- 
ple v. Vierra, supra; People v. Lee Ah 
Chuck, supra, and People v. Christian, 
supra) is to vest in a ministerial and | 


executive officer, the district attorney, su- 
pervisorial, appellate and judicial powers | 
|controlling the judgment of a judicial 
magistrate who alone, under the Consti- | 
tution, is empowered to hold the exam-| 
|ination, and alone is empowered to de-| 
|clare by his commitment the offense for 
|which the accused person shall be put 
on trial. This, we think, the law neither 
contemplates nor permits.” | 


Delegation of Judicial 
Function Discussed 


The decision then proceeds to hold that 
section 809 of the Penal Code, as it then 
existed, confined and limited the power of 
the district attorney to inform against the 
'defendant only for the offense for which 
the magistrate had held him to answer. 
| This holding need not now be questioned 
in view of the language of the then ex-| 
isting statute, which in and of itself would 
have been sufficient upon which to base} 
a reversal of the judgment. 

To fortify the reason given for the} 
holding, the court quoted, with approval, 
the language of the dissenting opinion of 
Mr. Justice Harlan in the case of Hurtado 
v. California, 110 U. S. 516, 553, 554, which 


| discussed the powers of the district at-| 
supporting amici | 


torney under the statute of this State. 
Whether the action of the district attor- | 


|mey in the Nogiri case, which had been 


authorized and approved in the earlier 
cases in this court above cited, was con- | 
trary to any constitutional provision of 
the State was ag question which obvi- | 


‘ously did not receive the consideration to 


which it was entitled and which no doubt | 
would have been given to it if the discus- 
sion of the point had been necessary to 
the decision in that case. 

The sections of the Constitution now 
relied upon by the defendant were not 
referred to in the decisions. It is to be 
assumed, however, that the court in the 


| discussion had in mind the provisions of 


section 8 of/article I. As has been seen, 
there is nothing in this section which 
{would operate as a limitation upon the 
powers of the Legislature to confer upon 
the district attorney the right to file an 
information charging any offense or of- 
fenses shown by the evidence taken at the 
preliminary examination to have been 
committed. It was enough that the 
statute in force at the time the Nogiri 
case was decided did not confer such 
power and by necessary implication pre- 
cluded the exercise of such power. 

It is then to be determined whether the 
amendment of section 809 in 1927 violates 
|section 1 of Article III or section 1 of 
Article VI of the Constitution because of 
an unlawful delegation of judicial power 
to the district attorney. In what is to 
be said it is assumed that it would be 
incompetent for the Legislature under the 
Constitution to confer any judicial power 
on the district attorney. Judicial power 
generally is the power to adjudicate upon | 
the legal rights of persons or property, 
with reference to transactions or occur- 
rences existing or already had and closed. 
It is the power to hear and determine 
controversies between adverse parties and 
questions in litigation. 


Authority Considered 
Limited in Nature 


In Marin Water, etc., Co. v. Railroad 
Com., 171 Cal. 706, this court said at pages 
}711 and 712: “The judicial function is 
to “declare the law and define the rights 
of the parties under it.’ 
124 Cal. 133, 56 Pac. 797.) To determine 
‘what shall be adjudged or decreed be- 
tween the parties, and with whom is the 
right of the case, is judicial action.’ (Rhode 
Island v. Massachusetts, 37 U. S. [12 Pet.] 
718, 9 Ed. 1233.) ‘A determination of the 
rights of an individual under the existing 
laws’ is an exercise of judicial power. 
(Quinchard yv. Board of Trustees, 113 Cal. 
669, 45 Pac. 856.) An essential element 
of judicial power, distinguishing it from 
legislative power, is that it requires ‘the 
ascertainment of existing rights.’ (People 
v. Board of Supervisors, 122 Cal. 421, 424, 
55 Pac. 131.) ‘It is not to be disputed that, 


tion is the determination of controversies 
between parties.’ (Title, etc., Co. v. Ker- 
rigan, 150 Cal. 318, 119 Am. St. Rep. 199, 
90 Pac. 129; Sinking Fund cases, 99 U. S 
761, 25 L. Ed. 504; 23 Cyc. 1620.)" 


Judicial power is not only the authority 
(o decide but to m ke birding orders or 
judgments. No aciion which is merely 


prvparatory to an ord_r or judgment to 
be rendered by some different body can 
properly be termed judicial. (Western 
Metal Supply Co. vy. Pillsbury, 172 Cal. 
407, 412; 5 Cal. Jur., p. 676.) 

The action of the district attorney in 
filing an information based on the evi- 


dence taken at the preliminary examina- | control and regulation by the Legislature.” | 
tion does not satisfy the definition of | While this statement must be considered | 4 fact: 
judicial power under the foregoing cases|in the light of and subject to the consti- Architect of “the Capitol. ma 







judicial power under section 1 of Article| 


(Frasher v. Rader, | 


as a general proposition, the judicial func- | 


ON SUPREME BENCH 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


JOHN B. DREW 


Harrispurc, Pa., June 24—John B. 
Drew, who was elected to the bench 
of the Superior Court of Pennsylvania 
at the elections last November, has been 
appointed by Governor Pinchot to be a 
member of the Supreme Court of the 
State to succeed Judge Sylvester B. 
Sadler, deceased. The term of office will 
expire Jan. 1, 1932. 

Judge Drew was admitted ‘o the bar 
in 1900 and in 1906 entered the public 
service as an Assistant City Solicitor 
of Pittsburgh under appointment of 
Mayor George W. Guthrie. He was re- 
appointed three years later by Mayor 
William A. Magee. 

He was elected judge of the County 
Court of Allegheny County in 1911 and 
served until 1919. In that year he was 
elected judge of the Common Pleas 
Court of Allegheny County, and was 
reelected in 1929. 


or any definition of judicial power cited 
|or discovered. Such action does not in 


any sense adjudicate the rights of the de-| 


fendant. The information, like an indict- 
ment, is merely an accusatory paper and 
is to be considered as no more than a 
part of the method of putting the defend- 
ant on trial for the charge named therein. 
(See People v. Brown, 207 Cal. 172, 180.) 


Procedure Followed 


By District Attorney 


In preparing the information the dis- 
trict attorney unquestionably is called 
upon to consider the facts as they appear 
in the testimony taken at the preliminary 
examination. He must also draw conclu- 
sions from those facts in the light of the 
law applicable thereto in order that he 
may charge the defendant with the proper 
offense. But in so doing he does not 


| exercise a judicial power within the scope 


of the nondelegable power of the judiciary. 

The fact that an administrative or ex- 
ecutive officer may frequently be called 
upon to determine facts and apply the 
law to those facts does not of itself make 
him a judicial officer or confer upon him 
judicial power. (Oceanic Steam Nav. Co. 
v. Stranahan, 214 U. S. 320; Union Bridge 
Co. v. United States, 204 U. S. 364.) For 
example, the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions and the Superintendent of Banks 


are officers of this State who exercise this | 


administrative and executive power to 
a high degree but within constitutional 
limitations. 


The function of the district attorney 
in drawing an information under the dis- 
puted portion of said section 809 is 
much more limited and 
scribed. He must be guided entirely by 
the testimony taken at the preliminary 
examination. If the defendant be com- 
mitted without reasonable or probable 
cause he has his remedy in habeas corpus 
under subdivision 7 of section 1487 of the 
Penal Code. 

If he is informed against for an offense 
not shown by the evidence taken at the 
preliminary examination to have been 
committed, the superior court would un- 
doubtedly have jurisdiction to set aside 
the information on that ground. In draft- 
ing the information the function of the 
district attorney is much the same as 
that of an attorney at law who obtains a 
statement of the facts from his client and 
files a complaint in a civil action based 


on such statement, and upon which civil! 


process issues as a matter of course, and 
the defendant is thus required to appear 
or suffer a default. 

It is argued with much force that the 
function of the magistrate in conducting 
the preliminary examination and in issu- 
ing his order of commitment with the en- 
dorsement thereon is not strictly judicial 
in its nature. That it may properly be 
performed by a judicial officer cannot be 
doubted. But if a State may, consistently 
with due process, dispense with the pre- 
liminary examination entirely and author- 
ize the prosecutor to initiate the criminal 
proceeding (Lem Woon v. Oregon, supra), 
it is difficult to perceive why the State 
should be denied the power through its 
Legislature to authorize the district at- 
torney to designate the crime to be laid 
in the information. 


Defendant's Constitutional 
Rights Held Not Impaired 


Certainly section 8 of article I of our 
Constitution does not work such a denial 
for it does not provide that the magis- 
trate shall have the power to designate 
the crime, much less the exclusive power 
to do so. When the magistrate has con- 


| cluded that a crime has been committed 


and that there is sufficient cause to be- 
lieve the defendant guilty thereof, he has 
performed his function under the common 
law practice (O’Campo v. U. S., 234 U. S. 
9%, 100), and has performed all that the 
Constitution of this State required of him. 

The fact that the Legislature has re- 
quired of him under section 872 of the 
Penal Code that he name the offense in 
the order of commitment and under sec- 
tion 877 of the same code that the com- 
mitment state briefiy the nature of the 
offense, is not to deny to the same legis- 
lative authority the power to say that the 
designation of the offense shall not be ex- 
clusively in the magistrate, but that the 
responsibility therefor shall devolve like- 
wise and finally on the public officer who 
is charged with the duty of conducting the 
prosecution in the superior court. 

The American Law Institute, in its 
painstaking endeavor to formulate a uni- 
form Code of Criminal Procedure to fit 
modern times has recommended a section 
on the subject as follows: “Whenever an 
accused has been held to answer at a pre- 
liminary examination, whether he has been 
admitted to bail or committed to jail, the 
prosecuting attorney shall file an informa- 
tion charging the commission of an of- 
fense according to the evidence presented 
at such examination.” (Code of Criminal 
Procedure, Am. L. Inst., 1928, 359, sec. 122.) 

It was said in People v. Foster, 198 Calif. 
112, at page 122, “The whole system of 
procedure by information is subject to 








circum- | 





Claims on Device > 
Controlling Pump 
~ Held Patentable 


‘Rule Relating to Mechanical 
Equivalents in Appara- 
tus Cases Explained in 
Board’s Decision 


EX PARTE JOHN OLIPHANT. 
Patent Office Board of Appeals. 
Appeal No. 3196. 

Patent No. 1807747 was issued June 2, 
1931, to John Oliphant for Pumping 
Systems, on application filed May 16, 
1923, Serial No. 639265. Opinion dated 

| Dec. 4, 1930. 

Louis A. Maxson for applicant. 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
and THursER and Morcan, Examiners 


in Chief. 
Opinion of the Board 
Tuurser, Examiner in Chief.—This is 
an appeal from the action of the pri- 
mary examiner in finally rejecting claims 
24 to 27 and 29 to 34. 


Claim 24 will serve as representative-— 


24. In a liquid pumping system, the combi- 
nation comprising a compressor, a liquid 
|pump connected therewith and actuated. by 
motive fluid therefrom, an unloading device 
for said compressor, a chamber containing 
j liquid to be pumped and means for control- 
ling said device in response to the level of 
| liquid ‘in said chamber. 


No references relied upon. 


This application relates to automatic * 


means in a pumping system for starting 
the pump when the water rises below a 
certain level and stopping the pump when 
| the water reaches a sufficiently low level. 
As the water rises in the tube 11 it in- 
creases the pressure on the diaphragm 12 
|and the movement of the diaphragm con- 
trols the lever 15 which in turn operates 
|a valve for starting or stopping the pump. 


Objection to Extent of Claims 


The appealed claims call for a means for 
controlling the pump in response to the 
| level of the ‘liquid. Apparently the ex- 
| aminer regards all of the claims as drawn 
to patentable subject matter but he does 
not consider that appellant is entitled to 
,make claims which do not specify that 
| the controlling means is pressure operated. 

Appellant only disclosed a pressure op- 
;erated means. The examiner states that 
the claims are so broad that they would 
cover a float control. Appellant contends 
|that there is no reason why he is not 
| entitled to cover a fioat control in a com- 
| bination such as set forth in the claims 
| and which the examiner regards as patent- 
;able. It is appellant’s view that it does 
| not require invention to connect the end 
of the lever 15 with a float instead of with 
¢ pressure diaphragm as the devices would 
‘function in substantially the same manner 
,and one would be the mechanical equiva- 
|lent of the other. 


Rule for Equivalents 


In apparatus cases it is not the usual 
practice in this office to restrict an appil- 
cant to a particular means in combina- 
tion claims where there are other means 
which are well-known mechanical equiva- 
lents thereof and the prior art does not 
require a limitation to a particular means. 
There are, of course, many instances in 
which an applicant attempts to secure 
claims covering a field much broader than 
anything suggested by him and under 
proper circumstances an examiner is 
clearly justified in the rejection of claims 
on the ground that they do not properly 
define appilcant’s invention. In this in- 
stance, however, we do not consider that 
if the appealed claims define patentable 
subject matter that appellant is not en- 
| titled to the claims for the reason stated 
by the examiner. We consider that he is 
entiled to cover means controlled by the 
level of the liquid generically. 

The decision of the examiner is 
versed. ; 


re- 





tutional provision that there must be pre- 
liminary examination and commitment by 
a magistrate, the statement is applicable 
to the amendment of said section 809 now 
under attack, and we conclude that the 
defendant herein has suffered no impair- 
ment of his constitutional rights by rea- 


, Son thereof, 


Debates Studied to Find 


Intent Behind Provisions 


There is much discussion of the effect 
of the constitutional debates when sec- 
tion 8 of article I of the Constitution was 
under consideration. They have been ex- 
amined and we find nothing therein which 
is persuasive of an intention on the part 
of the framers of the Constitution of 1879 
to deny to the Legislature the power to 
authorize the district attorney to charge 
in the information the offense or offenses 
shown by the evidence at the preliminary 
examination. It is apparent from these 
debates that there was a sharp conflict 
of opinion whether the power should be 
vested in the Legislature to adopt either 
the grand jury system or prosecution by 
information. It was finally decided to con- 
tinue the grand jury system and provide 
for the alternative method of prosecution 
by information preceded by an examina- 
tion and commitment by a magistrate, the 
procedure in either case to be left to legis- 
lative control. 

There are numerous cases in other juris- 
dictions cited and relied upon by both 
parties and by amici curiae. The proce- 
dure authorized by said section 809 is fol- 


lowed in New York ‘(People v. Spier, 120 @ 


App. Div. 786; People v. Hamilton, 183 
App. Div. 55, affirmed in 230 N. Y. 577); 
also in Wisconsin (Porath v. The State, 
90 Wis. 527). 


An early statute in Michigan provided 
that, except in certain specified cases, no 
information should be filed against any 
person for any offense until such person 
should have had a preliminary examina- 
tion therefor, before a magistrate, or 
should waive such examination. In con- 
struing this statute in The People v. Annis, 
13 Mich. 511, Judge Cooley said: “The ex- 
amination, under this statute, was de- 
signed, to some extent, to accomplish the 
purpose of a: presentment by the grand 
jury under. the law as it existed - before, 
in protecting a party against being sub- 
ject to the indignity of a public trial for 
an offense before probable cause had been 
established against him by evidence under 
oath. But it was never designed that the 
complaint or warrant before the magis- 
trate should stan1i in the place of a formal 
presentment, nor that in the circuit court, 
the prosecuting officer should be limited by 
it in the mode of charging the offense. It 
is undoubtedly competent for him, so long 
as he does not undertake to proceed 
against a person for a different transac- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 





SPECIAL NOTICE 

OFFICE OF THE. ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., June 22, 1931. 
STAL? D BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 p. m., July 6, 1931, for furnishing hard- 
ware in connection with Bronze Doors, Alu- 
minum Windows. Kalamein Doors and Wood 
Doors having metal bucks and trim, for the 
new office building for the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. Specifications 
for the hardware, dated June 22, 1931, not 
exceeding three sets, may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 
discretion of said Architect. by any satise 


* 





David. Lyne, 





PUBLIC UTILITIES 











Alternative Rate 
Schedules Upheld 
For State Utilities 


Duty of Customer to Decide 
Which Is Best Suited to) 
His Needs, Says Pennsyl-| 
vania Commission 


Death Rate for 12 Mon 


| 
The Department of Commerce has just | 
announced that during the four weks end- 
ing June 13, 1931, 82 large cities in the | 
United States reported 629 deaths from | 
; automobile accidents. This number com- | 
|pares with 669 deaths during the four 
HarrissurG, Pa., June 24.| weeks ended June 14, 1930. Most of these 
Optional or alternative rate schedules of | deaths were the result of accidents which | 
public utilities are proper, and it is not| occurred within the corporate limits of the | 
the duty of the utility to determine for|city, although some accidents occurred | 
each customer which schedule is best | outside of the city limits. 
adapted to his requirements, it is held| For comparison, the number of deaths | 
in a recent order of the Public Service|due to automobile accidents within city | 
Service Commission. . limits is desirable. Such figures are avail- 
_ Spear & Co., of Pittsburgh, according! able for the four-w 
to the order, sought reparation from the | 
Duquesne Light Co. for the difference be- | 
tween two methods of computing bills at) june 











Autos Killed 17, 
In 82 Cities During Two Years 





Lower Than for Corresponding Time in 1930 





eek period ending June! 
i 


Four weeks ending: 


13, 1931....629 ) Nov. 1, 1930....759 
one of complainant’s several stores. May 16, 1931... .686 | Oct. 4, 1930....751 
“Complainant contends,” the order says,| April 18, 1931....669 | Sept. 6, 1930... .672 
“that for any particular service there can _— 2. fant tee — oan “eae 
be only one rate properly applicable and | jan. 24) 1931...'737 | June 14) 1930... 669 | 
that optional rates are improper and dis-| Dec. 27, 1930....827 | May 17, 1930....616 
criminatory, except where special arrange- | Nov. 29, 1930....809 | April 19, 1930... .627 


ments are made in regard to service un- 
der conditions of quite unusual nature. It | 
is consequerttly contended that rate ‘W’ 
is a new rate which must under the law 
supersede the existing rate ‘FR’. “Inasmuch 
as both rate ‘W’ and rate ‘F’ are set forth 
in the same tariff and are made effective | 
the same date, we are unable to perceive | 
how rate ‘W’ can be a later rate, super- 
seding one of earlier date. 


Optional Practice Common 


“However, the practice of filing rates in 
the alternative under what is known as} 
optional provisions of the tariff is wide- | 
spread and well establighed, not only in the 
electric industry but also in other lines of | 
public service. Rate structures are de- 
vised to meet conditions applying to the 
greatest number of people, but it is 
scarcely possible, particularly in electric 
“power schedules, to devise a method of | 
calculating rates which does not give some | 
consumers unusual benefits or inflict some | 
hardships upon others. 

“It has, therefore, become common for 
companies to have two or more schedules 
of rates for a given service; the one or the | 
other to be adopted for a given period as | 
& method of calculating the charge for | 
the service rendered on what may be the | 
most reasonable basis under the circum- | 
stances. The Commission recognizes the 
right of respondent to put into effect op- 
tional or alternative rate$ that are not dis- 
criminatory or otherwise objectionable. 

“Complainant contends further that if 
@optional rates are proper, it is the duty 
of the company to calculate which will 
be the cheapest for each consumer and 
to bill him upon that basis. In pracitce 
such a procedure would be well-nigh im- 
possible. A utility has the duty to make 
proper classifications of its service and 
to prescribe rates accordingly, but hav- 
ing done this and having made all proper 
information available to its patrons, ' its 
obligation has been met. 

Choice to Consumer 

“No public service company is advised 
beforehand what amount of use a given 
consumer will make of its service or how 
efficiently it will be taken, as is illus- 
trated by the conditions at complainant's | 
store where rate ‘W’ was first adopted and 
then discarded. Obviously a consumer | 
who makes continuous and heavy use of 
a comparatively small amount of equip- 
ment would much prefer a rate based | 





largely on .«a service or demand charge, | 
with a low consumption charge, rather 
than a rate based mainly on the amount 
of energy used. The choice between two 
such reasonable rates may properly be | 
left to the consumer under ordinary cir- | 
cumstances. | 

“While it is quite possible to make 
classifications of consumers unnecessarily | 
complicated and to prescribe optional | 
rates greater in number than necessary, | 
the Commission is not persuaded that re- 
spondent has done so in >this instance, or | 
has established a rate which involves a| 
discrimination between classes of its con< 
sumers. 

“There is no evidence that a respondent 
gave any of complainant’s competitors 
any notice of the filing of the optional 
rate other than that which complainant | 
received, or that any improper delay was 
suffered in obtaining rate ‘W’ for its busi- | 
ness establishment here involved. The | 
decision to adopt rate ‘W’ or retain rate} 
‘F’ was therefore properly left to com-| 
plftnant.” 

The petition was dismissed. 


| 


Drought in Northwest 
Broken by General Rains 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
extreme east and some northern and 
southern counties, but was less favorable 
in Tennessee, particularly in the east 
where some deterioration was reported. 

In Mississippi and Alabama growth was 
variable, but mostly fair to good, though 
with complaints of irregular stands. In 
Georgia progress was good where showers 
occurred in the south half of the State, 
but deterioration was reported in much 
of the north where considerable cotton 
never germinated because of persistently 
dry soil. In the Carolinas conditions are 
mostly favorable, except in some drier sec- 
tions where growth was slow. 

Miscellaneous crops.—Rains are needed 
for pastures in many sections from Kansas 
and Iowa southward and southeastward, 
but the recent rains in the northern Great 
Plains were of much benefit. Conditions 
are largely satisfactory in the great west- 
ern grazing area, except for dryness in 
some northern Rocky Mountain sections. 

Vegetables are beginning to need rain 
in much of the South and in some central 
sections, with damage already noted in the 
Southeast. Tobacco neds moisture gen- 
erally, especially in the Southeast, but 
rains were beneficial in Wisconsin. Sugar 
cane is doing fairly well in Louisiana. 
Showers broke the drought in parts of 
the citrus belt of Florida, but much fruit 
has been lost; the new crop of citrus is 
excellent in California. 


Wisconsin Sets Limit 
In Recovery for Death 


Mapison, WIs., June 24. 

Governor Philip F. La Follette has just 
signed a bill (S. 64) as chapter 263 of the 
laws of 1931 permitting the récovery of 
$12,500 maximum as damages for death 
by wrongful act. In addition the hew law 
provides that a “sum not exceeding $2,500 
for loss of society and companionship shall 
accrue to the parent or parents or husband 
or wife of the deceased.” 





Bill Taxing Natural Gas 
Passed by Alabama House 


Montcomery, ALA., June 24. 


The House has passed a bill (H. 454) 
imposing a graduated tax, beginning Aug. 
1, 1931, on all natural gas piped into the 
State. The measure provides for an initial 
tax of %2 cent per 1,000 cubic feet, in- 


creasing to % cent. the following year 


+ 
For the 52-weer periods ended June 13, 


1931, and June 14, 1930, the totals for the 
82 cities were respectively, 9,057 and 8,914 
which indicate a recent rate of 25.9 per 
100,000 population as against an earlier 
rate of 26.0, or a decrease of four-tenths 
of 1 per cent in the rate during the year. 


Five cities reported no deaths from au- 
tomobile accidents for the last four weeks 
and the same number of cities reported 


Law Permitting F iling of 


Durin g Criminal 





971 Persons 


ths Ending June, 1931, | 


13, 1931, and for the corresponding four- 
week period of 1930 for all of the 82 cities, 
the four-week figure in 1931 being 490 as 
contrasted with 528 for the corresponding 
four weeks in 1930. 

Considering by four-week periods since 
January, 1929, total deaths from auto- 
mobile accidents for 82 cities regardless 
of place of accident, the lowest total (472) 
appears for the four-week period ended 
Feb. 23, 1929, and the highest (850) for the 
four-wek period ended Nov. 2, 1929. The 
tmumber of deaths reported for each of the 
32 four-week periods since Jan. 26, 1929, 





Utility in Ihinois | 
Is Described at 
Federal Inquiry 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Investigation Involves the 
Union Electric Light & 
Power Co., of Illinois 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony May 26 by W. B. Horn, ac- 
countant of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appearing as a witness in the 
Commission’s investigation into finan- 
cial activities of power and gas utili- 
ties, follow in full tert: 


| 





tollows: 


ve 
| Light & Power Company of Illinois, a | 

: company owned by the Union Electric 

March 22, 1930....588 Aug. 10, 1929....671| 7; . S 
| Feb. 22, 1930....575 | July 13, 1929....647| Light & Power Company of Missouri, | 
Jan. 25, 1930....664 | June 15, 1929....609|Which is owned by the North American | 
Dec. 28, 1929....664 | May 18, 1929....589| Edison Company, which is controlled by | 
a 30, a. _ * i --542)The North American Company. Have | 
Oct. 5, 1929....768 | Feb. 23, 1929....472| YOU Prepared a report of the intercor- 
Sept. 7, 1929....727 | Jan. 26, 1929....624|/POrate relations of the Union Electric | 





no deaths from automobile accidents for 
the corresponding period of 1930. 

For the last four-week period reports 
as to whether deaths occurred from au- 
tomobile accidents within city limits or 
outside were received from all of the 82 
cities reporting. In these cities in this 
four-week period, the total number of 
deaths from automobile accidents was 629 
but only 490 of these were due to acci- 
dents within city limits—Jssued by the 
Bureau of the Census. 


New Charges 
Prosecution U pheld 





[Continued from Page 6.] 


tion than that to which the examination 
relates, to put his information in such 


;}form as, in his opinion, will enable him | whereupon the defendant 


to try the offense on the merits, in the 
way most effectually to advance the ends 
of justice.” This rule was followed and 
approved in the later case of People v. 
Karste, 132 Mich. 455. 


Relation of Two Offenses 


Considered Material 


It is conceivable that the action of the 
district attorney might be without the 
pale of the legislative sanction. For in- 
stance, if the defendant should be com- 
plained against for grand theft and be 


| informed against for bigamy, because, for- 


sooth, there might be testimony before 
the magistrate that the defendant was 
guilty of the latter crime, a serious prob- 
lem might be presented. But no such 
question is presented here. Murder and 
manslaughter are both homicides. The 
latter is included in the former and is 
one or the other, depending on the facts 
and circumstances attendant upon the 


killing. One transaction only is involved., 


Such is the situation in the present case. 

The statute of Arizona has d constitu- 
tional provision similar in effect to sec- 
tion 8 of article I of our own Constitution. 
A statute was enacted in that State in 


all material respects the same as the last) 


{sentence of said section 809 of the 
Penal Code prior to its amend- 
ment in 1927. The Supreme Court of | 


that State followed the construction of | 


our statute as it then existed in 
Nogiri case. (Fertig v. The State, 
Ariz. 540; Solici v. State, 21 Ariz. 592.) 
It is interesting to note that in the 
Fertig case it was held that the magis- 
trate was not bound to hold the defend- 
ant to answer for the offense named in 
the complaint, citing People v. Staples, 
91 Cal. 23, and People v. Wheeler, 73 
Cal. 255, wherein this court held to that 
effect. 
law, the defendant may be held to an- 
swer for an offense shown by the evidence 
taken at the preliminary 


the 
14 


seem to weaken the argument that the 
defendant is greatly prejudiced by being 
informed against for an offense shown by 
such evidence but not named in the or- 


der of commitment, so long as he is not) 


proceeded against for a different trans- 


action than that to which the examina-| 


tion relates. Cases holding in conformity 


| with the Nogiri case are as follows: State 


v. McGreevey, 17 Idaho 453; State v 


Spaulding, 24 Kans. 12; Payne v. State,|! 


30 Okla. 218; State v. Boulter, 5 Wyo. 
236. The Supreme Court of Kansas, how- 
ever, in the later cases of The State v. 
Handrub, 113 Kans. 12, and State v. 
Miner, 120 Kans. 187, appears to have 
| relaxed the earlier rule in that State and 
has held in conformity with the earlier 
California cases. 


Situation Distinguished 


From Other Cases Cited 


; An examination of the cases in other 
| jurisdictions discloses at most that they 
| are not altogether in harmony, It is un- 
| necessary to distinguish them. In none 
|}of the cases cited or discovered by our 
own investigation was involved the ef- 
fect of a statute specificaly authorizing 
the prosecuting officer to file the informa- 
; tion charging the offense or any offense 
shown at the preliminary examination 
to have been committed All of the cases 
relied upon by the defendant were de- 
cided before any authoritative declara- 
tion of the courts of this State had been 
made as to the effect of the 1927 amend- 
ment of section 809 of the Penal Code. 

As to the merits of the case, it is con- 
tended by the defendant that the evi- 
dence is insufficient to support the verdict 
of manslaughterr. It is insisted that the 
facts show an accidental killing and that 
as such it was neither murder nor man- 
slaughter. A brief reference to the eyi- 
dence will be sufficient to show that Yhe 
contention is without merit. 

The defendant was residing with his 
wife and family on Dahlia Street in the 
City of Los Angeles. On the evening of 
Nov. 25, 1929, he returned to his house 
about 10:30 o'clock. Awaiting him on his 
arrival were his wife, who was sitting on 
a couch in the living room, and the de- 
fendant’s friend, the deceased, sitting on 
a chair near the end of the couch. The 
two, but especially the wife, 
upbraid the defendant for coming in late 
and under the influence of liquor. His 
reply was that he had been to a meeting 
and had there had a couple of drinks; 


that he was hungry and wanted some-| 


thing to eat. He then went to the kitchen 
and made ready to get something to eat, 
being followed by his wife, who continued 
to chide him for having been drinking. 
Upon her refusal to slop “arguing” and 


to go out of the kitchen the defendant | 


pushed her aside, whereupon the de- 
ceased came into the kitchen and a 
scuffle occurred in which the deceased 
struck the defendant on the chin. 

The defendant then said that if such 
was the treatment to be accorded him 
he was going to leave The defenadnt 


gathered some of his clothing together, | 


called a taxicab, and went to the home 


The fact that, under estabilshed | 


examination, | 
but not charged in the complaint, would | 


began to) 


® and to 1 cent during the third year and 
@ thereafter. 
Senate. 


y | of a friend on Oxford Street, intending 
The bill now goes to the | to spend the night there. The friend was 
not at home, so the defendant returned 


|to his own place of residence. The wife 
and the deceased were still in the house, 
admonished 
| the deceased to leave and go to his home. 
| This direction was met with the reply 
| that he, the deceased, intended to remain 
| and protect Mrs. Bird. 

The defendant went to bedroom, 
obtained a revolver, returned and _ said, 
“Well, now, somebody better go home.” 
|The defendant then fired three or four 
shots, three of them taking effect in the 
body of the dtceased. The first entered 
the left cheek, fracturd the 
passed downward and penetrated the 
third cervical vertebra. The second bullet 
entered the right shoulder from the back 
and made its exit at the armpit. The 
third and fatal shot entered the body 
two inches above and to the left of the 


navel, Penetrated the abdomen and lacer- | 


ated the small intestines in 12 places. 


The defendant insisted that he thought 
the revolver was loaded with blank car- 
tridges, that he fired the shots to force 
the de@ased to leave, and that the killing 
was aCidental. The jury was not bound 
to believe his story in view of all of the 
circumstances of the killing and might 
well have been justified in concluding that 
the offense committed was more serious 
than the one specified in the verdict. 


Procedure of Trial 
Court Affirmed 


The defendant complains of the refusal 
to give two of his requested instructions, 
;mnumbers 4 and 14. The subject matter 
|Of No. 4 was to the effect that the law 
in its wisdom does not undertake to reg- 
ulate the moral conduct of its subjects 


and that a verdict of not guilty should | 
be returned if the jury should not be) 
convinced of guilt of the crime charged, | 


however reprehensible morally the con- 
duct of the defendant might be found to 
be No immoral cénduct on the part of 
the defendant was charged by the prose- 
cution or shown by the evidence, hence 
the instruction was inapplicable. 
Instruction No. 14 treated of ‘justifiable 
homicide in defense of habitation. The 
court fully instructed the jury on the 


question of self-defense, the defense of | 


family and accidental homicide. The 
charge was full, fair and complete, and 
no prejudice appears by the refusal to 
give the instruction complained of. 
The judgment and order are affirmed. 
We concur: Waste, C. J.; Curtis, J.; 
| Ricuarps, J.; LANcpon, J.; SEAWELL, J. 


Loadings of Freight 
Declined for Week 


All Districts Report Drop in 
Commodity Shipments 








Loadings of revenue freight declined by 
more than 28,000 cars during the week 
of June 13 to a total of approximately 
732,500 cars, and were still more than 193,- 
000 cars below the total for the corre- 
sponding week of last year, according to 
a statement of the American Railway As- 
sociation just transmitted to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission. 

Thefstatement follows in full text: 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended on June 13 totaled 732,453 cars, the 
Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association announced. 

This was a decrease of 28,437 cars below 
the preceding week this year and a reduc- 
tion of 193,613 below the corresponding 
week last year. It also was a reduction 
of 337,217 under the same week two years 
ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of June 13 totaled 294,619 cars, a de- 
crease of 12,205 cars below the preceding 
week this year, 71,797 cars below the cor- 
responding week in 1930 and 135,397 cars 
below the same week in 1929. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 30,967 cars, a decrease 
of 3,430 cars below the preceding week 
this year and 8,008 cars under the same 
week last year. It also was 11,208 cars 
below the corresponding week two years 
ago. In the western districts alone, grain 
and grain products loading for the week 
ended June 13 amounted to 19,956 cars, a 
decrease of 5,888 cars compared with the 
Same week last year. 

Forest products loading totaled 30,606 
Cars,ga decrease of 2,625 cars under the 
preceding week this year and 19,464 cars 
under the same week in 1930. It also 
was a reduction of 40,226 cars below the 
corresponding week two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 27,614 cars, a 
decrease of 3,132 cars below the week be- 
fore, 34,819 cars below the corresponding 
week last year, and 46,767 cars under the 
same week in 1929. 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight totaled 218,710 cars, a de- 
crease of 5,257 cars below the preceding 
week this year and 24,335 cars below the 
Same week last year. It also was 42,909 
cars under the same week two years ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 106,403 cars, 
1,295 cars below the preceding week and 
28,175 cars below the corresponding week 
jlast year. 
the same week in 1929. 
| Coke loading amounted to 5,462 cars, 


jawbone, | 


It also was 48,253 cars under ¥ 


Q. Mr. Horn, we are going to devote | 
ourselves for a little to the Union Electric | 


|Light & Power Company of Illinois? A. | 
ws sir. | 


| @. Does it show the stockholders of | 
the company? 

A. It shows that_The North American 
Company held all the common stock ex- 
| cept directors’ qaulifying shares from time 
| Of organization until Sept. 26, 1928, when 
it transferred the ownership to Union 
| Electric Light & Power Company (Mis- 
;Souri). It does not show the holders of 
the preferred stock. 

Stock Outstanding 


Q. How much stock was outstanding 
durihg this period? A. There were 5,000 
shares of coramon stock and no preferred | 
stock outstanding ‘until after the meeting 
on Feb. 13, 1924. The common stock out- 
standing was then increased to 131,200 
shares, and prior to the meeting held Feb. 
8, 1927, it had increased to 250,000 shares. 
On Feb. 10, 1925, there were 40,567 shares 
|of preferred siock outstanding and this | 
|had been increased to 80,000 sahres on| 
| Feb. 12, 1929. ¢ 


Arthur L. Lyddane testified as follows: 

Q. Are you employed by the Federal | 
Trade Commission? A. Yes, sir. Economic | 
division. 

Q. What is your training and experi- 
ence? A. I have had 14 years accounting | 
experience with the Federal Trade Com- 
| mission. 

Q. You have made an examination of 
the records of the Union Electric Light 
& Power Company of Illinois? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Where did you do the work? A. In 
the office of the company at St. Louis, Mo. 

Q. Did you have access to all records 
and financial documents that you desired 
|to see? A. Yes, sir; all that were asked 
for were furnished. 

Q. Have you prepared a report on the 
| National Electric Light & Power Company 
|of Illinois? A. Yes, sir. 

Formation of Company 


Q. When and where was Union Electric 
Light & Power Company of Illinois in- 
corpgrated? A. The company which now 
bears that name was incorporated as Ca- 
hokia Power Company on Jan. 10, 1923, 
under the laws of the State of Illinois. The 
name was changed to the present Union 
Electric Light & Power Company of IIlli- 
nois as of July 31, 1923. 
| Q. Do you know who brought about the 
incorporation of this corporation under 
its old name? | 
| A. The incorporators of the company 
are unknown to me. That is, I do not 
identify them, but the incorporators re- | 
signed immediately after being elected, | 
and the directors who were then elected 
to take their places were closely related 
to the Union Company of Missouri. 

Q. What was the purpose of the incor- 
poration of Cahokia Power Company? 

A. It was incorporated to take title to 
a new steam generating power plant 
| which was being built by The North Amer- 
ican Company on the east bank of the 
Mississippi River near East St. Louis, Ill., 
known as the Cahokia plant, and intended 
to augment the facilities of the Union 
— Light & Power Company of Mis- 
souri. 








| 


Holders of Securities 


Q. Who were the holders of the com- 
mon stock? A. From incorporation un- 
til September, 1928, all of the common 
stock excepting directors’ qualifying shares 
|was held by The North American Com- 
|}pany. At September, 1928, the entire 
outstanding common stock was purchased 
by the Union Electric Light & Power | 
Company of Missouri and has thereafter | 
been held by that company. 

Q. You have stated that the new plant | 
which was being built was to augment the | 
facilities of Union Company of Missouri? | 
A. That is right. 

Q. Why, then, did not Union Company 
of Missouri itself acquire and operate 
the new plant? 

A. The Union Company of Missouri, 
| being a Missouri corporation, could not 
qualify to operate the plant located in 
the State of Illinois because of a provi- 
; Sion in the Illinois law making incorpora- 
| tion within the State a condition to op- 
erating therein. 
| Q. Do you know of any reason why the 
plant was located in Illinois? 

A. The reasons as disclosed by the rec- 
|ords of the company were: (1) Because 
it is cheaper to send electric energy across 
the river than it is to ship coal; (2) be- 
cause the land on which to build could 
be bought cheaper on the Illinois side 
of the river; 
side of the river it was possible to lo- 
cate nearer the heart of St. Louis, the 
river front on the Missouri side being built 
up almost solid for many miles. 

Purpose of Incorporation 


Q. The Union of Illinois was incor- 
porated on Jan. 10, 1923, for the purpose 
of creating a vehicle competent to op- 
erate the plant located in the State of 
Illinois. Is that correct? A. Yes, sir. 
That is the reason as disclosed by the 
records of the company. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


a decrease of 497 cars below the preced- 
ing week this year and 3,920 cars under 
the same week last year. Compared with 
the same week two years ago, it also was 
a reduction of 7,004 cars. 

Livestock loading amounted to 18,072 
cars, an increase of 4 cars above the pre- 
ceding week this year but 2,555 cars below 
the same week last year and 5,453 cars be- 
low the same week two years ago. In 
the western districts alone, livestock load- 
ing for the week ended June 13 amounted 
to 13,821 cars, a decrease of 1,830 cars com- 
pared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, com- 
pared not only with the same week in 
1930 but also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years follows: 

Five weeks in January, A; four weeks in 
February, B; four weeks in March, C; soa 
wee 


weeks in April, D; five weeks in May, E; 
of June 6, F; 


week of June 13, G: 





1931 1930 1929 
AM scuresedievess 3.490.542 4,246,552 4,518,609 | (a) Requirements for the various posi- | 
BR Rp re 2.835.680 3.506.899 3,797,183 tions in the State employment services to- | 
2,939,817 3,515,723 3,837,736 gether with salary schedules. | 
2,985,719 3,618,960 3,980,142 (b) Interstate clearance. 
3.736.477 4,593,449 5,182,402 | (ec) Other problems of administration and 
760,890 935.582 1,055,768'| employment office procedure, omitting sta- 
732,453 926.066 1,069,670 tistical terms and procedure, to await the 
ae ~_—-— —————— | report on public employment office statis- 
Total .essess 17,481,578 21,343,241 23,450,510 tics to be issued by the Committee on Gov- 





|/have no definite requirements, we recom- 


jin an orderly 


(3) because on the Illinois | 
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HaretssurG, Pa., June 24. 


Reports on industrial health and on em- 
ployment offices were approved by the 
delegates from 10 States at the confer- 
ence on uniform labor laws held here 
June 18 and 19. 

(The reports on administration of labor 
laws, labor laws for women, and labor 
laws for minors were printed in the issue 
of June 23. The reports on workmen’s 
compensation and on_ statistics were 
printed in the issue of June 24.) 

The reports on industrial health and 
employment offices follow in full text: 

We recommend adequate standards for | 
ventilation, temperature, humidity, light- 
ing and air space. 

We do not recommend that specific 
minimums be adopted in the law on these 
points but that power be lodged in the 
administrative authorities of each State 
to establish specific demands. For the 
determination of these specific standards 
the highest standards now found in ex- 
isting labor laws should be considered, 
and consultation with the United States 
Public Health Service, the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, the American | 
Standards Association, the National 
Safety Council, and_other similar organ-| 
izations is suggest 


Safeguards Proposed 
For Drinking Water 


We recommend that the law provide that | 
drinking water not inferior to the com- 
munity water supply be furnished; that | 
the water be provided through adequately | 
protected angle-jet drinking fountains or )| 
through individual drinking cups, and that 
reasonable access to drinking water be 
permitted employes at all times. 

We recommend convenient and adequate 
toilet facilities for each sex. Where States 





mend that power be lodged in the ad-| 
ministrative authorities of each State to 
establish sepcific standards. For the 
determination of these specific standards, ; 
the highest standards now found in exist- | 
ing labor laws should be considered, and 
consultation with the United States Pub-| 
lic Health Service, the American Public | 
Health Association, the American Stand- | 
ards Association, the National Safety | 


|Council, and other similar organizations 


is suggested. 
We recommend that adequate wash and 
dressing rooms be required and that power 


|be lodged in the administrative authori- 


ties of each State to establish specific 
standards. For determination of these 
specific standards, the highest standards 
now found in existing labor laws should 
be considered, and consultation with the 
United States Public Health Service, the 
American Public Health Association, the 
American Standards Association, the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and other similar 
organizations is suggested. 

We recommend that eating places other 
than work rooms be furnished and re- 
quired to be used for that purpose. Where 
employes are engaged in processes or are 
exposed to materials harmful to health, 
lunch rooms shall be required. 

We recommend that suitable seats pro- 
portionate to the number of employes be 
provided. 

We recommend that workrooms shall 
be maintained in a safe and sanitary con- 
dition with due consideration for the 
health and safety of the employes. 

Equipment shall be placed so as to per- 
mit freedom of action on the part of the 
worker. Aisle spaces shall be adequate 
and unobstructed; material shall be piled 
manner; waste material 
shall be properly stored; and exits shall 
be adequate and unobstructed. 


Adequate Provisicn 


For First Aid Favored 


Competent personnel and 
equipment for administering first 
shall be provided in all work places. 

We recommend that all rooms, build- 
ings, and places where labor is employed 
shall be so constructed, equipped, and ar- 
ranged, operated and. conducted, in all 
respects, as to provide reasonable and 


adequate 
aid 


|adequate protection for the life, health, | 


and safety of 
therein. 
Reports ef all occupational diseases 
shall be rendered by all physicians diag- 
nosing and (or) treating such cases, and 
by all employers having knowledge of 


all persons employed 


|cases of such diseases among their em- 


ployes. 

Protective devices and measures neces- 
sary for the prevention of any or all oc- 
cupational diseases shall be required. 

The section on employment offices of 
the Eastern Interstate Conference on La- | 
|bor Legislation has considered legislation 
governing public and private employment | 
offices and the administration of such leg- | 
islation. On the subject of public em-| 
ployment offices the section recommends: 

That State legislation governing public | 
employment offices be confined to a gen- 
eral provision making the establishment 
and operation of a State system of pub- 
lic employment offices a mandatory func- 
tion of the Department of Labor, the cor- 
responding or other appropriate executive 
department of the State Government. 

Administration. 


Function of Efffployment 
Service Is Defined 


I. That the function of a public em- | 
ployment service be defined by the ad- 
ministrative authority as follows: 

(a) To assist employers to secure suitable 
employes and persons seeking work to se- 
cure suitable employment. 

(b) To assist in establishing and main- 
taining a balance between the demand for 
and the supply of labor in the State. 

(c) To serve as an authoritative source 
of information on employment in the State 
and to this end that each local office 
study and report periodically as to the 
| causes and extent of unemployment in its 
area. 
| (d) To assist and cooperate, as a means 
| Of improving the service of its own offices, 
with such organizations as exist or may be 
created for the purpose of developing vo- 
cational guidance, job specifications or other 
related functions. 

II. That annual State appropriations 
for public employment offices be based on 
the population of the State and that the 
minimum appropriation be 5 cents per 
capita of population. 

III. That it be the function of the 
United States Employment Service to co- 
ordinate and promote the various State 
services but that it refrain from the in- 
dependent operation of any direct place- 
ment offices in the States which maintain 
employment services except offices estab- 
lished for ex-service men and agricul- 
tural Senioe. 

IV. That the Governor of each State 
represented in the conference appoint at 
least two representatives to serve on a 
regional committee on public employment 
offices to make further study and recom- 
mendations in respect to the following: 


| 


| 





Conference of States Approves 
Proposals on Industrial Health 





Reports on Employment Offices Also Are En- 
dorsed at Gathering in Pennsylvania 





}to consider uniform legislation and ad- 
|ministration in respect to the collection 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 














































































































Insurers Denied 
Tax Deductions 
In South Carolina 


New Law Held to .Provide 
Flat Increase of 1 Per 
Cent fer 1931 and for 
Succeeding Years 





ernmental Labor Statistics of the American 
Statistical Association. 

V. That the States represented in this 
conference approve the establishment in 
their respective States of a demonstration 
public employment office, financed in part 
or as a whole out of private funds, as a 
means of improving the present func-| 
tioning of the public employment offices 
of the State. | 

In respect to legislation governing 
private fee-charging employment agen- 
cies the section recommends: 


(a) That the Licensing, bonding and reg- 
ulation of private fee-charging employment 
agencies be a function of the State rather 
than of local governments and that the 
Department of Labor or other correspond- 
ing or appropriate executive department of 
the State be responsible for the administra- 
tion of this function. } 

(b) That legislation be enacted in each | 
State providing that the operation of fee- 
charging private employment agencies in- 
volves such a definite public interest as to 
justify public regulation of all their acts. 

(c) That the license fee and bond be ade- 
quate to prevent exploitation of applicants 
for employment. 

(ad) That the governor of each State repre- 
sented in this conference appoint a special 
committee to draft a law providing for the 
State licensing and other regulation of pri- 
vate fee charging employment agencies. 


That this conference be reconvened at 
a time to be determined by this meeting 


Co.umsra, 8. C., June 24. 
The recently signed bill (H. 355) in- 
creasing the tax on insurance premiums 
in South Carolina is a flat increase of 1 
per cent with no deductions and must be 
| paid on the full year’s business of 1931 
las well as for full succeeding years, ac- 
cording to Attorney General John M. 
Daniel in answer to inquiries by the State 
Insurance Commissioner, Sam B. King. 
The ruling on the flat increase was 
given in a written opinion; the question 
as to whether the tax would be collected 
for the whole of 1931 or only for that 
| portion after the new tax law became ef- 


| fective was decided orally June 22. 


Deductions Not Allowed 
Under the South Carolina statutes cer- 
|tain deductions are allowed to reduce the 
amount of the original tax on insurance 
|premiums. The question of whether the 
|additional tax would be subject to the 
same deductions was answered in the 
negative. 
of wages claimed and the other topics re-|, Mr. King’s letter to Mr. Daniel follows 
lating to labor laws proposed for discus-| {in full text: 
sion by the conference of governors held} “Re: An act to require an additional 
in Albany, N. Y., Jan. 23 and 24, 1931,| license fee to be paid by insurance com~ 
which were not considered at this ses-| panies doing business in this State. 
sion of the present conference. “As you know, this act was approved 
: by the governor yesterday and I would 
be pleased to have you rule on the fol- 
|lowing points which are not clearly ex- 
pressed in the act: 
“1, The act provides for a license fee 


Reduction in Rates 
of 1 per cent on the total premiums col- 


On Warehouse Bonds «:: cits Sas‘ Beane 
In Oregon Is Asked ‘ 


| the Code of 1922, which defines ‘total pre- 
/miums’ as total receipts, less dividends 
/on bonuses paid in cash or applied in 
|abatement of premiums in the case of 
Director of Agriculture 
Says Premiums for Public 
Storage Houses Are High- | 
er Than in Washington 





~ } 





‘life companies; and, total receipts, less 
|return premiums for cancellation in the 
case of fire and other companies. I would 
like to know if the same deductions may 
be allowed under the new act. 


“9. The act takes effect immediately 
upon approval of the governor. Does this 
mean that the tax is to be paid on all 
premiums collected on and after June 
16, 1931, or would it apply to premiums 
collected from Jan. 1, 1931? 


“3. The act does not state when the 
tax returns are to be made or the tax 
paid. Is this to be determined by me? 
If it could be collected semiannually and 
on the basis of total collections less the 
deductions provided for in section 4067, 
it would save this department much labor 
and the expense of sending out separate 
notices to the companies, to say nothing 
of convenience to the companies if they 
could use the same figures in reporting 
the premiums under the two acts.” 


Construes New Law 


Mr. Daniels’ written Opinion follows in 
full text: 

Replying to your letter of the 17th in- 
stant asking what is the proper construc< 
tion of “An act to require an additional 
annual license fee to be paid by insur- 
ance companies doing business in this 
State,” and approved June 16, 1931,.I ad- 
vise that it is the opinion of this office 
that this act is separate and distinct from 
any other law affecting insurance com- 
panies and the payment of license fees 
by them. 


Satem, Orec., June 24. | 

The State Director of Agriculture has | 
asked the State Insurance Commissioner, 
A. H. Averill, to ascertain if a reduction 
can be secured in the premium rate for 
public warehouse bonds so as to make | 
the Oregon rate comparable to that in the | 
State of Washington. The letter to Mr.) 
Averill follows in full text: 

Dear Sir: 

Today the Department of Agriculture 
fixed the amount of bonds for approxi- 
| mately 270 public warehouses in the State | 
of Oregon. The aggregate of these bonds | 
is upwards of $2,000,000. 

I am advised that the rate on these 
| bonds is $10.00 per thousand. I am also 
|advised that the rate on similar bonds | 
in the State of Washington is $7.50 per 
thousand. If this matter. lies within your 
| jurisdiction, kindly see what you can do 
to have the insurance company discon- 
tinue this discrimination against Oregon 
| agriculture, as the extra premium is a di- 
}rect charge on the product of Oregon's | 
| farms. 

We are today sending out blank forms | 
|to the bonding companies for new bonds | 
| taking effect July 1. If any a = 
rates can be obtained, it ought to be put) 
| into effect before July 1 and an arrange-| “It is to be administered according to 
| ment made to rebate all those who have | its own terms. So construed, no authority 
been overcharged. /is found in this act for any deductions 

If you find that you have no jurisdiction from the total premiums collected in this 


over this matter or no way to have these | State. 

{rates reduced, this Department will con-| You are directed and required by this 
sider steps to accept bonds from an or- act to collect, in addition to the annual 
ganization that is not in this bond trust.| fee now provided by law, a graduated li- 
|The serious question may arise as to|cense fee in an amount equal to 1 per 
whether even $7.50 is a reasonable charge | cent on the total premiums collected in 
|for the service. Other bonds are written | this State. Domestic insurance companies 
lat a lesser rate where the liability is no| are exempt by the terms of the act from 
| ereater. the payment of this fee. 
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WHAT ARE THE PRODUCTS OF 
GENERAL FOODS? 





PRODUCTS 
OF 

| GENERAL FOODS 
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business. It is.to know what the 
44,500 General Foods stockholders 
already know—that the sales and 


HERE Is the story of a family of 
food products. . . how 20 of your 
favorite foods rose from humble 
beginnings to an honor-place on _ earnings of this company have that . 
stability which is aided by wide di- 
versification of products in a funda- 


the tables of America’s millions. 
To read this story is to know 


why General Foods, maker of these _ mental industry. 


We shall be glad to send this 
booklet free upon request to any 
interested person. 


20 nationally advertised foods and 
more than 60 others, has achieved 
its position in the world’s largest 


GENFRAL FOODS 


DEPARTMENT 5-I 250 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Maxwell House Coffee, Log Cabin Syrup, Jell-O, Certo, Post’s Bran Flakes, 

Minute Tapioca, Postum, Hellmann's Mayonnaise Products, Walter Baker’s 

Chocolate and Cocoa, Franklin Baker’s Coconut, Calumet Baking 

Grape-Nuts, Sanka Coffee, Swans Down Cake Flour, Post Toasties, La France, 
Satina, Diamond Crystal Salt, Whole Bran. 


















































RAILROADS ... . FINANCE 








°° Rai st of Repairs 
Opposition to To Ship Is Taxed 


| 
Increases Comes lCuseome Court Finds Work | 


From West Coast) 2r,' Foreigner Comes 


New York, June 24.—A suit arising at 
the port of San Francisco, brought to re- 
cover customs duties exacted on chipping, 
scaling and cleaning upon the American 
steamers “Illinois” and “Kentucky” has 
just been decided in favor of the Gov-| 
ernment by the United States Customs 
| Court. 
| Judge Young points out that money 

Opposition to the proposed 15 per cent| paid to a foreign contractor for labor | 
blanket freight rate increase sought by | performed in chipping, scaling, cleaning | 
the railroads of the United States in @/ nq wire brushing, which is a necessary | 
united plea to the Interstate Commerce! factor in the effective ‘restoration of a| 
Commission, was voiced June 24 by the) vessel, comes within the provision for “the 
California Vegetable Union, which termed | expense of repairs made in a foreign coun- 
the method of increase planned S| try” jn section 466, Tariff Act of 1922. | 
“iniquitous.” (Ex Parte Docket No. 103.) Duty was imposed at 50 per cent ad va- | 

“We base this protest,” said the Cali-|jorem, under section 466 of the 1922 law. 
fornia organization, “on the grounds that|~he steamship company contended that | 
a horizontal increase in freight rates iS!the work performed was not a repair to| 
unscientific, unsound, and discriminatory the vessels and not dutiable. (Protest 
in itself, and particularly so far as it) 387787-G-40571.) 
relates to the perishable food industry, 
which is now and has been for several 
years, unreasonably burdened by former 
increases.” 


| Co 
| 
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Producers of Fruit, Nuts, 
and Vegetables Declare 
Themselves Burdened by | 
Existing Freight Rates 








| 
| 
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Municipal Airport 
At Detroit Named | 
For Customs Entry 


Value of Products 


The Vegetable Union said that existing 
charges were in many instances in ex- 
cess of the value of such products, in- 
cluding the cost of production, harvesting, 
packing and loading on railway cars, and 
added “no increase in these rates is justi- 
fied on any ground, and especially an in- 
crease based on _ _— methods 

sed by the railroads.” 
Prthe Yakima Valley Traffic & Credit 
Association of Yakima, Wash., urged “full 
investigation of the proposed increase be- 
fore it be permitted to become effective. 
The Association represents, it told the 
Commission, shippers of nearly 35,000 car's | 
of fruits and vegetables produced in the} 
ima Valley. 
vere California Walnut Growers Asso- 
ciation, in opposition to the proposed rate 
advance, asserted: “We believe that an 
increase in freight rates at this time will 
not accomplish the results desired—that 
is, more revenue to the carriers, but will 
have the reverse effect by driving all 
business from the rail carriers to their 
competitors, the truck and steamship. 
Status of Industry 

“The country, as we are all aware, is 
now in the throes of a serious depression. 
Prices on all agricultural products have 
declined rapidly during the past year. 
With farm product prices now ruling at 
an average of 11 per cent below the -pre- 
war level, it is a generally accepted fact, 
that the agricultural industry as a whole 
is operating at a terrific out-of-pocket loss. | 
As a result, hundreds of thousands of 
farmers will this season go bankrupt, be 
forced to abandon their farms, and thus 
add to the great army of unemployed. : 

“We believe rather than increasing 
freight rates, the railroads would fare 
better by reducing rates and meeting the | 
competition of the truck and steamship | 
lines.” ‘The Association concluded its} 
letter with the charge that railroads had | 
been victims “of their own mismanage- | 
ment” and suggested that instead of 
shifting the burden to the people, they 
should consider “cleaning house and get- 
ting down to a business basis.” 


Two Flying Fields Located 
At Los Angeles Ordered 
Abolished as Airports of 
Entry by Treasury 


Designation of the Detroit (Mich) Mu- 
nicipal Airport as an airport of entry has 
been ordered by the Commissioner of 
Customs, F. X. A. Eble, and approved by | 


the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, 
Ogden L. Mills, it was announced June 
24 at the Department of the Treasury. 

The Commissioner ordered abolished as 
airports of entry the Grand Central Air 
Terminal and Western Air Express Airport 
both of Los Angeles, Calif., the Ryan Flying 
Field at San Diego, Calif., and the Encam- 
bron Field at San Juan, Porto Rico. 

The Commissioner’s order, made public 
by the Department, follows in full text: 

To collectors of customs and others con- 
cerned: Under the authority of section 
7(b) of the Air Commerce Act of 1926, 
and pursuant to paragraph 2 of the air- 
craft customs regulations of Jan. 3, 1929 
(T. D. 43127), promulgated thereunder, the 
Detroit Municipal Airport, Detroit, Mich., | 
| is hereby designated as an airport of entry | 
for the landing of aircraft from foreign | 
countries for a period of one year from} 
the date of approval of this order. | 


Ports Abolished 


By virtue of the same authority, the) 
Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale 
(Los Angeles), Calif., and the Western Air 
Express Airport, Alhambra (Los Angeles), 
Calif., are hereby abolished as airports 
of entry effective at the close of business 
June 30, 1931, in view of the fact that it 
has been deemed advisable to require all) 
planes from Mexico en route to Los An- 
geles to stop at San Diego, Calif., for 
inspection. 

By virtue of the same authority, the 
Ryan Flying Field, San Diego, Calif., is 
hereby abolished as an airport of entry 
effective at the close of business June 30, 
1931, for the reason that all landings of 
planes from Mexico are being made at the 
San Diego Municipal Airport (Lindbergh 
Field), San Diego, Calif. 

By virtue of the same authority, Es-| 
cambron Field, San Juan, Porto Rico, is 
hereby abolished as .an airport of entry 
effective at the close of business June 30, 
1931, in view of the fact that this field 
is no longer used as an airport of entry 
for the landing of aircraft from foreign 
countries. 











Freight Rates Reduced 
For Cattle and Sheep 


Carson Ciry, Nev., June 24. 

Reduced round-trip rates for moving 
cattle and sheep to feeding points will 
become effective July 15 on the Southern 
Pacific and Western Pacific Railroads, ac- 
cording to an order just issued by the 
Public Service Commission. The order 
states that the railroads withdrew their 
objections to the tariffs. 

The new rates will be the same for 
transportation of cattle and sheep, the 
order states. About 250 sheep constitute 
a double-deck carload, while about 30 cat- 
tle make up the average car, it was stated. 
The rates vary from $30 per carload for 
a round trip of 50 miles or less to $120 | 

r 900 miles. F 
tr pound trip and specific rates in the| German Dye Trust Holdings 
States immediately to the north, south; The German Dye Trust, generally con- 
and east of Nevada,” the order says, “have | Sidered to produce one-third of Germany’s 
heretofore been on a lower basis than| total production of chemicals, valued at 
those between points in Nevada. In Idaho | 4,000,000,000 marks, and employing one- | 
rates are less for sheep than for cattle,| fourth of all chemical labor, controls 65 
a logical adjustment, inasmuch as sheep|per cent of the country’s total capacity 
can be and usually are grazed over long| of nitrogen, 100 per cent of dyes, 40 per 
distances for Winter feeding and thence|cent of pharmaceuticals, and 30 per cent 
back to the home ranch in the Spring.| of rayon. (Department of Commerce.) 
Cattle cannot be similarly handled. If| 


the carriers desire to secure traffic from) Decisions Anmannond 


the sheep growers, rates mney low 
$ movements are neces- . . ar a 
se eneourage such By the Radio Commission 
Decisions on more than a 100 pending 


sary.” | 
radio applications and examiners’ reports 














; were made by the Federal Radio Commis- 


On Uintah River in Utah) sion June 24 preparatory to its adjourn- 
ment for the Summer on June 26. Included 


The Federal Power Commission has au-| were renewal of licenses of two score sta- 
thorized a license to the Uintah Power & | tions operated by subsidiaries of the Radio | 
Light Company for the power develop-| Corporation of America. 
ment on Uintah River in eastern Utah. | The action on examiners reports were | 

This action not only settles the status|made public on June 24. The other rul-| 
of the original unit constructed in 1920,|/ings are to be made available June 25. | 
but makes possible the extension of the |The examiners’ reports were as follows: | 
project and enlargement of the power 
plant, so that construction work will prob- 


Power Project Authorized 


Action on Examiners’ reports: 

a : 3 Durham Life Insurance Co., Raleigh, N. C., | 

ably begin immediately. | denied construction permit to increase power | 
The figures of net investment and ac-/to 5 kw. and move transmitter. Examiner 

crued depreciation on the original plant | Yost recommended application be granted if, 

now have the approval of both Federal 1a oe Gone B06 Age. He recommended a | 

ae tant ic | denia i. . applies. 

and State commisisons, The project is|~ Ganton Broadcasting Co. (John F. Gorsuch, 

wholly on lands under Federal control, | secretary), Canton, Ohio, denied construction 

the larger part on tribal lands of the| permit to operate with 500 w. unlimited time 


i emainder in the | 0®_1,120 ke., sustaining Examiner Walker. 
Uintah Indians and the r be to ty By a bg 


Ashley National Forest. mina mam ctatio. 

§ permit to operate with 714 | 
The annual payment to the Indians will | w. daytime on 1,200 kc., sustaining Examiner 
be computed on the basis of generated | Pratt. 
power with an annual minimum charge| Independence Broadcasting Co., Philadel- 


|phia, Pa., denied construction permit to change 
ee by the Department of the jfrequency to 930 ke. and increase power to 


Wider Use Is Being Made 
Of Data on Earthquakes 
: | taining Examiner Walker. 


[Continued from Page 2.) R. S. McEwan, Clovis, N. Mex., denied con- 
the universities in Oregon, but this has /| struction permit to operate with 100 w. day- 
not yet met with success } time on 1,000 ke., sustaining Examiner Hyde. 

h lle . f this i | J. Milton Guyton, Uniontown, Pa., denied 
The plans for the collection of this in-| construction permit to operate’ with 
formation for the country as a whole and |daytime on 620 kc., 
for its distribution to those interested wee i tale alee, Baste allie 
; i e ate Journ any, sing, cn., 
are on quite om eemnarele, SNe. Without | aeniea construction permit to operate with 
going into detail it may be sai a © 100 w. unlimited time on 1,200 kc., sustaining 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, with the as-| Examiner Hyde. 
sociation, the universities of California, aly De age ener P 
number of State geological surveys, and | Youngwood, Pa., denied construction perm 
tog. ae . |} to operate with 15 w. daytime on 1,340 kc. 
thousands of individuals, is now able tO| .\.taining Examiner Walker. 
make this information available to those | 2 
. d it. Th are. -however. ime Broadcasting applications: 
who need it. seul _ - ‘stern| ..WLAP. American Broadcasting Corp.. 333 
CTE eee anc eee ssin tamen” _ Guthrie St., Louisville, Ky., modification of 
plains S i 


license to change frequency from 1,200 ke. 
Alaska where the service is not yet ade-| to 1,010 kc., power from 100 w., 250 w. local 


| Park, Pa., for daytime only, reversing Exam- 

jiner Yost. 

| St. John’s Catholic Church, Canton, Ohio, 

| denied construction permit to increase power 
to 100 w. and change hours of operation to 
1 hour Sundays and 9 hours week days, sus- 


250 w. 
sustaining Examiner 


j j ‘.| Sunset to 250 w., and hours of operation 

apeeely ee ae ie . from veniees = 3% anes Sepectnontans. 
. | WRAM, Wilmington 0 ssn., Cape 
tant future in accordance with plans now! Fear Hotel, Wilmington, N. C., license to 


in progress. 


cover construction permit granted April 24, 
(The foregoing is an authorized sum- 


1931, to move transmitter and studio locally 





500 w., share time with Station WIBG, Elkins | 


Paul F. Klingensmith and Joseph Takach, | 


‘ 
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at all been monopolized or attempted to 
be monopolized.” The question presented 
embraces “merely one of law,” he asserted. 

“The adjudication of the court is not 
such as that described in section 13 for| 
which we must refuse license. I am now 
simrly holding that which, as an experi- 
enced lawyer, I know the courts will even- 
tually hold,” Commissioner Robinson con- 
cluded. 

Vice Chairman Sykes said he had ar- 
rived at the conclusion that section 13 “is 
applicable and that the Commission should 
deny these licenses.” Under this section, | 
he added, “there is no discretion whatso- 
ever vested in the Commission.” Judge 
Sykes analyzed the provisions of section 
13 as they related to the antimonopoly 
laws, with the conclusion that this section 
required the Commission to refuse renewal 
of the RCA licenses. 


In his dissenting opinion, Chairman 
Saltzman said that the judgment of the 
Delaware district court, on which the 
Commission’s decision must rest, states 
that the effect of use 9 of the con- 
tract is “to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly in” the 
commerce in such radio vacuum tubes for 
radio broadcast receivers. Receivers, he 
added, “are a fundamental part ef the 
apparatus necessary to radio broadcasting 
communication, and the tube is an essen- 
tial part of such receivers.” 


In a statement filed with the Commis- 
sion immediately following its decision, 
Oswald F. Schuette, on behalf of the Ra- 
dio Protective Association, declared the 
judgment “is such an insult to the in- 
telligence of Congress which wrote the 
law, that the independent radio industry 
can afford to leave the issue to Congress.” 

The statement of the Commission fol- 
lows in full text: 


It is the opinion of a majority of the 
Commission that the judgment of the 
District Court of Delaware in the case of 
Arthur D. Lord, Receiver, against the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America (No. 670 in 
Equity) is not such judgment as is de- 
scribed in section 13 of the Radio Act and 
it is hereby decided that renewal licenses 
should not be denied the applicants heard | 
by the Commission on June 15, 1931. 

Commissioners Saltzman and Skyes dis- | 
senting. 





Hearing on Renewal 
Of RCA Licenses 


This case comes before the Commission | 
on a hearing to determine whether re- | 
newals of licenses and permits should not | 
be refused to the Radio Corporation of | 
America or its subsidiaries in view of the 
provisions of section 13 of the Radio Act 
of 1927 and the decree entered by the 
United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Delaware in the case of Arthur D. 
Lord, receiver for De Forest Radio Co. 
v. Radio Corporation of America, where 
certain license agreements made by the 
Radio Corporation with certain other 
companies for the sale of tubes for radio 
broadcast receiving sets were adjudged 
illegal as tending to create a monopoly in 
violation of the Clayton Act. The decree 
reads, in part, as follows: 

Ordered, adjudged and decreed: 

1. That the second sentence of clause 9 
of certain contracts in evidence in this 
cause, entered into between the defendant, 
Radio Corporation of America, and certain | 
other companies on one part and certain | 
manufacturers of radio broadcast receiv- 
ers on the other part, which said sentence, 
is as follows, to wit: 

The Radio Corporation hereby agrees to 
sell to the licensee and the licensee hereby 
agrees to purchase from the Radio Corpora- 
tion the number, and only the number, of 
vacuum tubes to be used as parts of the 
circuits licensed hereunder and required to 
make initially operative the apparatus 
licensed under this. agreement, such tubes 
to be sold by the Radio Corporation to the 
licensee at the terms and at the prices 
at which they are then being sold by the 
Radio Corporation to other manufacturers 
of radio sets buying in like quantities for 
the same purposes. 
was and is a contract for the sale of goods, | 
to-wit, radio vacuum tubes, on the condi- 
tion that the purchasers shall not use or 
deal in the goods of a competitor or com- 
petitors of the seller, and that the effect 
of such contract of sale upon such condi- 
tion was and is “to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in” the commerce in such radio vacuum 
tubes for radio broadcast receivers, and 
is in violation of section 3 of the act of | 
Congress approved Oct. 15, 1914, known 
as the Clayton Act. 





|Permanent Injunction 


Against Contracts 


2. That a permanent injunction issue 
out of and under the seal of this Court, 
directed to the defendant, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, its officers, agents, serv- 
ants, employes and attorneys, and those in 
active concert or participating with them, 
and each and every one of them en- 
joining and restraining them and each of 
them from enforcing or attempting to en- 
force, directly or i 
like contracts of saitound and embodied 
in the said paragra numbered 9 of the 
said instruments in writing. 

So far as now appears the Radio Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries are entitled 
under the act to renewals of their licenses 
and to permits, unless the foregoing de- 
cree brings into operation the provisions 
of section 13 of the act so as to prohibit 
the Commission from granting such appli- 
|cations for renewal. So far as here ma- 
terial, that section provides: 

Sec. 13. The licensing authority is hereby 
directed to refuse a station license and/or 
the permit hereinafter required for the 
construction of a station to any person, 
firm, company, or corporation, or any sub- 
sidiary thereof, which has been finally ad- 
judged guilty by a Federal court of unlaw- 
fully monopolizing or attempting unlaw- 
fully to monopolize, after this act takes 
effect, radio communication, directly or in- 
directly, through the control of the manu- 
facture or sale of radio apparatus, through 
exclusive traffic arrangements, or by any 
other means or to have been using unfair 
methods of competition. 

The language of this section is plain 
and unambiguous. The Commission's 
duties thereunder are clearly defined, and 
nothing should be included therein that 
| it not plainly within its terms. As will be 
observed, it prohibits the issuance of a 
license or permit only where a court has 
found the existence of a monopoly in 
radio communication, (a) through the 
control of the manufacture or sale of 
radio apparatus, (b) through exclusive 
| traffic arrangement, or (b) by any other 





and to install new equipment. 

KSO, Berry Seed Company, Clarinda, Iowa, 
voluntary assignment of license to lowa 
Broadcasting Company. 

Indiana's Community Broadcasting Corp., 
construction permit for 2,750-2,850 kc., 50 w., 
visual broadcasting. 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
cial temporary license for 2,368 kce., 50 
on airplane. 

WCY, Radiomarine Corp. of America, West 
Dover, Ohio; WGO, Chicago, Ill.; WRL, 
Duluth, Minn.; WBL, Buffalo, N. Y., license 


mary of a paper presented before the 
Seismological Society of America, at Pasa- 
dena, Calif., June 17.) 


Anthracite Death Rate Drops 


In the anthracite coal mines of Penn- | 
sylvania 22 men lost their lives in March, 
1931; wu rate of 4.64 deaths for every 
1,000,000 tons of coal mined. This rate 
was next to the lowest ever reported for | 
March.—(Bureau of Mines.) 


spe- 
w., 


for public point-to-point service on 177 kc., 
15 


50 w. 


means, or (d) to have been using unfair 
|methods of competition. 

The section deals only with monopolies 
}in radio communication, It is conceivable 
| that the section embraces other monop- 
| Olies, but they must be such monopolies 
|of radio apparatus, traffic arrangements, 
/or @ monopoly by any other means, or 
|unfair methods of competition as_ will 
| have a tendency to effect a monopoly in 
radio communication. “Radio communi- 


| commerce in such radio vacuum tubes for 


rectly, the said or | 


Licenses of 1,400. Stations Operated =| 
By Radio Corporation to Be Renewed | 





Federal Commission Decides That Ruling of Court in Mo- 
nopoly Case Does Not Affect Concern’s Permits; Two Com- 
missioners Dissent to Finding 





act as intelligence, etc., or communication 
of any nature transferred by electrical 
energy from one point to another without 
the aid of any connecting wire. This 
clearly is the sense in which the term 
is used throughout the act and in the 
precedings acts as well. It is so under- 
stood in the art. The subject of mo- 
nopolies in radio apparatus, as such, is 
dealt with elsewhere in the act, namely, 
in section 15. That section provides, in 
part: 

Sec. 15. All laws of the United States, re- 
lating to unlawful restraints and monopolies 
and to combinations, contracts, or agree- 
ments in restraint of trade are hereby de- 
clared to be applicable to the manufacture 
and sale of and to trade in radio. appara- 
tus and devices entering into or affecting 
interstate or foreign commerce and to in- 
terstate or foreign radio communications. 

The section then provides that if any | 
licensee shall be found guilty of violating | 
any provisions of the foregoing laws the 
court, in addition to imposing the penal- 
ties prescribed by such laws, shall revoke | 
the licenses. There is here no concern | 
with communication, as such. Section 13 
refers to radio apparatus only in so far as | 
the control of the manufacture or sale 
thereof may tend to create a monopoly 
in radio communication. 


Communication Monopoly 


Declared Not Involved 


This different treatment of the two sub- 
jects in separate provisions of the act, 
namely, monopolies in radio communica- 
tion in Section 13 and monopolies in radio 
epparatus in Section 15, evinces a purpose 
on the part of Congress that the Commis- 
sion should not withhold a_license under 
Section 13 for-a monopoly in radio ap- 
paratus, but only for a monopoly in radio 
communication. Moreover, as above 
pointed out, there must be a finding by 
the court of a monopoly in radio com- 
munication brought about by one or more 
of the several means set forth in the 
latter section. 

An examination of the foregoing decree 
discloses that the court made no such 
adjudication in the case above referred 
to. The language of the decreee is that 
the contract in question— 


was and is “to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly in” the 





radio broadcast receivers, and is in viola- | 
tion of section 3 of the Act of Congress 
approved Oct. 15, 1914, known as the Clay- 
ton Act, 

As the decree shows, the suit pertained | 
to a contract for the sale of goods, towit, | 
radio vacuum tubes. No question of a 
monopoly in radio communication was in- | 
volved. Neither the decree nor the opin- | 
ions of the several courts: passing upon 
the case contain any reference to radio 
communication, nor was there any finding 
that the contract held, to violate the Clay- 
ton Act, created or tendered to create a 
monopoly in radio communication within 
the meaning of Section 13. To hold, there- 
fore, that the foregoing decree comes 
within the provisions of Section 13 would 
be to read into the act something not 
therein contained. This we are not per- | 
mitted to do. 


The contention is made that radio re- 
ceivers are essential elements of communi- 
cation and that, inasmuch as tubes are 
vital to receivers, there has been such an 
indirect attempt dt a communication 
monopoly as to calk for the application of 
Section 13. To this, I cannot agree. 

No mention of communication is made | 
anywhere in the various opinions of the 
courts or in the decree. No claim has been 
advanced that the tendency toward a 
monopoly of tubes for broadcast receivers 
found in the objectiomwable contract was 
of such magnitude as to stifle communi- 
cation or even to affect it. While all 
radio tubes are of the same general class, 
there is a distinct difference in type be- 
tween those for use in radio transmitters 
and those for use in radio broadcast re- 
ceivers. They are not interchangeable, 
one for the other, in commercial use. 

It would be quite possible, so far as the 
United States and its laws are concerned, 
to have a complete monopoly of radio 
communication to foreign countries en- 
tirely distinct from any domestic radio 
receivers or their necessary tubes. I am 
unable to conclude that receivers are 
such indispensable parts of communica- 
tion as to preclude a monopoly thereof 
without the use of such receivers. It 
may well be that just such circumstances 
were in mind when the distinction between 
Section 13 and 15 was made at the time 
of their adoption. 

It is my opinion, therefore, that the 
contract decreed against by the District 
Court does not come within the terms of 
Section 13 of the act and that the Com- 
mission may not refuse renewals of li- 
censes or other grants to the Radio Cor- 
poration and/or its subsidiaries because 
of the aforesaid decree. 

Signed, W. D. L. Starbuck, Commis- 
sioner; Harold A. Lafount, Commissioner, 
concurring. 





Opinion Submitted by 


Commissioner Robinson 


Commissioner Robinson: 

The question now presented to the Com- 
mission for decision embraces merely one 
of law. No determination of facts, or 
policy in the interest of the public, is in- 
volved in it. My personal views involving 
abhorrence of trusts and monopolies are 
neither here nor there in the proper con- 
sideration of what must be decided. 

The question 1s merely this: Is the de- 
cree of the United States District Court for 
the District of Delaware, which is now 
final, an adjudication that the Radio Cor- 
poration of America has been guilty of 
unlawfully monopolizing or attempting un- 
lawfully to monopolize radio communica- 
tion, directly or indirectly, through the 
control of the manufacture or sale of radio 
apparatus, through exclusive traffic ar- 
rangements, or by any other means, or to 
have been using unfair methods of com- 
petition? 

I have given more than a month to the 
consideration of this question. Out of that 
consideration, I cannot, jn proper legal 
bring my mind to any other 


analysis, 





| said court does not adjudicate that radio 
| communication has at all been monopo- 
| lized or attempted to be monopolized. 


|Corporation of America to have violated 
|Section 3 of the Clayton Act. 


conclusion than that the decree of the) 








license. I am now simply holding that 
which, as an experienced lawyer, I know 
the courts will eventually hold. 

Dissenting opinion of Commissioner E. | 
O. Sykes: The narrow question here pre- 
sented is whether the Commission should | 
deny the renewal applications of the four 
subsidiaries of the Radio Corporation of 
America under section 13 of the Radio 
Act, because of the judgment of the Dis- 
trict Court of Delaware in the case of 
Arthur D. Lord, Receiver, against the 
Radio Corporation of America (No. 670 in 
Equity). 

A careful study of this judgment and 
of section 13 leads me to the conclusion 
that this section is applicable and that 
the Commission should deny _ these} 
licenses. Under this section there is no} 
discretion whatsoever vested in the Com- 
mission. | 


The decree adjudges that the contract | 
for the sale of vacuum tubes “was and is| 
a contract for the sale of goods, to-wit, | 
radio vacuum tubes, on the condition that 
the purchasers shall not use or deal in the | 
goods of a competitor or competitors of | 
the seller, and that the effect of such con- 
tract of sale upon such condition was and 
is ‘to substantially lessen competition or | 
tend to create a monopoly in’ the com-| 
merce ‘in such radio vacuum tubes for 
radio broadcast receivers, and is in viola- 
tion of section 3 of the act of Congress 
approved Oct. 15, 1914, known as the 
Clayton Act.” 


| 








| Purpose of Congress 


In Including Phrase 


It is admitted that the four applicant 
companies or corporations are subsidiaries 
of the Radio Corporation of America. It 
is contended, however, that the judgment 
is not condemned by the terms of section 
13. I have some doubt whether it can be 
said that the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica has been adjudged guilty of unlaw- 
fully monopolizing or attempting to un- 


lawfully monopolize radio communica- 
tions. 


The phrase “of unlawfully monopolizing 
or attempting to unlawfully monopolize” 
is taken from Section 2 of the Sherman 
Act, while the decree adjudges the Radio| 


If the 
phrase “or to have been using unfair 
methods of competition” was not con- | 
tained in the act, I would have serious | 
trouble to find that the judgment came | 
within the prohibition of the act. 


We must assume, however, that Congress 
by including this phrase had some defi- 
nite purpose not included in the preceding 
part of the act. 

We assume that this phrase means un- 
fair method of competition, directly,or in- 
directly in the manufacture or He of 
radio apparatus, or any other means to 
control some instrumentality necessary for 
radio communication. In other words that | 
Section 13 is dealing with an instrumen- | 
tality or an apparatus used in radio and | 
not, for instance, with the sale or manu- | 
facture of shoes, or some article discon- | 
nected from radio use. 

If the phrase “to have been using un- | 
fair methods of competition” immediately 
follows the words “finally adjudged,” then 
the grammar is correct. If the phrase 
follows the word “guilty” it should read 
“of using unfair methods of competition.” 
However, it is not a question of grammar 
but of intent and in either instance the | 
intent is perfectly apparent. 


‘Unfair Methods’ 
Declared Not Defined 


The decree, however, does not specifically 
say that the Radio Corporation of America 
has been using unfair methods of compe- | 
tition. It says that the contract is in 
violation of Section 3 of the Clayton Act. 
Therefore, in order to say that this com- 
pany has been adjudged to have been | 
using unfair methods of competition, it | 
becomes necessary to say that any com- 
pany which has violated Section 3 of the | 
Clayton Act has necessarily been adjudged | 
to have been using unfair methods of 
competition. 

The words “unfair methods of competi- 
tion” are not defined in the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, neither are they defined 
in any of the opinions of the Supreme | 
Court. The courts usually, by a process 
of inclusion and exclusion, decide whether 
or not a practice is fair or unfair, de- 
pending on the particular facts of the case. 

Both the Clayton and the Federal Trade | 
Commission Acts are supplementary to| 
the Sherman Act and both are intended 
to stop in their incipiency practices which 
substantially lessen competition, or tend 
to create a monopoly which substantially 
lessen competition, or tend to create a) 
monopoly. I can conceive of an unfair 
method of competition, which would! 
neither violate any provisions of the! 
Sherman nor Clayton Act, but I can not) 
conceive of a violation of section 3 of the | 
Clayton Act which is not per se an un- 
fair method of competition. 

A violation of section 3 of the Clayton 
Act, by the terms of that act is made! 
unlawful. It has been declared to be! 
contrary to public policy. I, therefore, 
conclude that any contract which is un- 
lawful and against the public policy of 
the Nation, the effect of which is, “to! 
substantially lessen competition or tend | 
to create a monopoly” is an unfair method | 
of competition. This is exactly what this 
decree adjudges. 

Section 11 of the Clayton Act authorizes 
the Federal Trade Commission to enforce 
compliance with sections 2, 3, 7 and 8 of 
that act. As I view these sections they | 
are declarations by Congress of certain 
methods of competition which are unfair. 
It is not an attempt, of course, to define 
unfair methods of competition but con- 
demns these methods as unlawful, con- 
trary to public policy and thus _neces- 
sarily as being unfair. 

I can not agree that Congress only 
meant by this language that the proceed- 


« 





‘New York Central 





SHIPPING . 


| 
To Buy Equipment 
Road Given Right to Issue | 


Securities to Purchase 
Locomotives and Cars 


The New York Central Railroad has) 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission to assume obligation | 
and liability of $3,094,000 of 4%2 per cent| 
equipment trust certificates, to be sold at | 
not less than 104.4121 per cent of par and| 
accrued dividends in connection with the | 
purchase of equipment valued at $4,423,- 
885, it was announced by report and order | 
June 24, (Finance Docket No. 8859.) 

It is proposed to buy 50 passenger loco- 
motives of various types and 50 50-foot | 
steel-underframe milk cars. 


Shipping Compact 
Will Be Followed 
By Ford Company 


Concern Agrees to Adhere 
To North Atlantic Agree- 
ment, According to the 
Shipping Board | 

The Ford Motor Company, whose al- | 
leged rate-cutting practices caused the | 


Shipping Board to take action in the} 
interest of North Atlantic shipping some | 
weeks ago, has agreed to subscribe to 
the North Atlantic Continental Freight | 
Agreement, according to oral information | 
made public by the Board June 24. 

Patronage of the Ford company will be | 
given conference lines and not to out-| 
side interests, it was said, while the agree- | 
ment also provides that any foreign ships | 
which this company charters will be run | 
at conference rates. Additional informa- 
tion made available follows: 

A memorandum outlining the situation | 
and suggesting that the Board take action | 
to discourage the Ford practice was! 
submitted to the Board March 25 by J.| 
Caldwell Jenkins, former vice president | 
of the Merchant Fleet Corporation, who | 
said that this practice “cannot help but | 
retard development of liner services.” | 


Shipments From Ireland 

Reports charged Ford with chartering 
foreign vessels to care for the westbound 
movement of tractors made in the com- 
pany’s Irish factories and of cutting rates 
on eastbound shipments in order to se- 
cure cargoes for the return voyage. Eight 
foreign ships at one time were operated 
for this purpose, according to Mr. Jen- 


kins’ statements to the Board three 
months ago. | 
Competition with the Government-/| 


owned American Diamond and America- | 
France lines resulted from the Ford com- 
pany’s shipping activity during last Win-, 
ter, and prompted the Board to authorize 
the vice chairman, Commissioner E. C.|! 
Plummer, to write Henry Ford a letter 
calling attention to the effect of such 
practices. . 

The North Atlantic agreement applies 
to shipments on lines running from Amer- 
ican ports to various ports in Germany 
and the United Kingdom. 


! 


Radio Power Issue 
Deferred Till Fall 


Stations Competing for Eight 
Maximum Assignments 


Action on the high-power issue in radio 
broadcasting, in which 24 leading stations 
are competing for.the eight/vacant assign- 
ments for the maximum power of 50,000) 
watts, was deferred by the Federal Radio | 
Commission on June 24 until Oct. 1. The 
decision to defer action was by a four 
to one vote, with Commissioner Harold A. 
Lafount dissenting. 

When the matter was brought up, Com- 
missioner W. D. L. Starbuck moved that 
decision be deferred. 
proposed that the General Order (No. 
42 as amended) prescribing that only 20 
of the 40 cleared channels be permitted to 
accommodate 50,000 watt stations be re- 
pealed. The Commission voted on the 
Starbuck proposal, and the Lafount mo- 
tion also was deferred until Oct. 1. 


radio apparatus and devices. 
a court in any suit, either civil or crim- 
inal, and its discretion to revoke the li- 
cense of any one found guilty of violating 
these laws. 

It is admitted, by counsel for the ap- 
plicant, that the Delaware court in its 
discretion could have revoked the license 
of these four subsidiary companies. It is 
contended, however, that section 13 of the 
Radio Act is only applicable, provided the 
Sherman Act, or the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act has been adjudged to have 
been violated by final judgment. Why 
should the court in section 15 of the Radio 


omit it from section 13? 
If my construction of the act is cor- 
rect, section 13 also includes at least sec- 


tions 2, 3, 7 and 8 of the Clayton Act, | 


because those sections necessarily are un- 
fair methods of competition. In this case 
though the phraseology of sections 13 and 


| 15 is different, we have both sections in- 


cluding violations of the Sherman, Clay- 
ton and Federal Trade Anti-trust Acts. 

Dissenting opinion of Commissioner 
Saltzman, chairman: 

I dissent from the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the Commission in renewing the 
licenses of the Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica and its subsidiary companies for the 
following reasons: 

1, The judgment of the Delaware Dis- 
| tri¢t Court, on which the decision of the 
| Commission must rest, states that the ef- 
fect of Clause 9 of the contract “is ‘to 
substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly in’ the commerce 
in such radio vacuum tubes for radio 
broadcast receivers, * * *.” . 

2. Receivers are a fundamental part of 
the apparatus necessary to radio broad- 


| 
| 
| 





ing had to be initiated before the Federal 
Trade Commission and then crystalized 


became applicable. It is true that the 
Federal Trade Commission is vested with 
the power of deciding that a method of 
competition is unfair. This, however, is 
|much broader than the power of deciding 





| The decree does adjudicate that the sale 
|of radio broadcasting tubes was controlled, 
| but the court did not go further and ad- 
| judicate that by such control radio com- 
{munication was monopolized or attempted 
/to be monopolized. It was for the court 
to say that the control of the sale of 
|tubes effected a monopolization of radio 
|communication or an attempt to monop- 
|olize in that particular. Nor does the 
court adjudge that what it did adjudge 
| constituted unfair method of competition. 

We can not extend the judgment of the 
court beyond its terms. To do so is to 


| substitute ourselves for the court, which | 


we can not rightly do. The adjudication 
of the court is not such as that described 


| that the above sections of the Clayton Act 
| have been violated. 


| Applicable to Criminal 
And Civil Controversies 


This particular provision in the act also 
leads to the conclusion that the phrase 
|“adjudged guilty” applies to civil as well 
as criminal controversies. 
| Trade Commission has no criminal juris- 
| diction and this phrase would be meaning- 
less if section 13 only refers to criminal 
cases. 

Section 15 of the Radio Act makes all 
|of the laws of the United States, relating 
| to unlawful restraints and monopolies, ap- 


into a final judgment before this section | 


The Federal | 


| casting communication, and the tube is an 
; essential part of such receivers. 

3. Section 13 of the Radio Act of 1927 
| provides: 

The licensing authority is hereby directed 
to refuse a station license * * * to any 
* * * corporation, or any subsidiary thereof, 
| which has been finally adjudged guilty by 
a Federal court of unlawfully monopolizing 
or attempting unlawfully to monopolize, 
after this act takes effect, radio communica- 
tion, directly or indirectly, through the con- 
trol of the manufacture or sale of radio 
apparatus, through exclusive traffic arrange- 
| ments, or by any other means or to have 
been using unfair methods of competition 

In my opinion, the language of the Del- 
aware District Court as_ hereinbefore 
quoted, when considered in light of the 
fact that vacuum tubes are an essential 
part of radio broadcasting receivers and 
so necessarily of radio broadcasting com- 
munication, precludes any escape from the 
conviction that the Radio Corporation of 
America was unlawfully attempting to 
monopolize ‘radio broadcasting communi- 
cation within the purview of section 13 of 


| cation” is defined in section 31 of the in section 13 for which we must refuse plicable to the manufacture and sale of | the Radio Act. 





Mr. Lafount then | 


It authorizes 


Act make the Clayton Act applicable and 
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Russia Planning 
To Standardize 
Industrial. [tems 


More Than 4,500 Products 
Included in Program to 
Be Enforced by State as 
Economy Move 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
obtained amounting in some cases to sev- 


}eral millions and even to hundreds of 


million rubles with regard to some stand- 


|ardized items. 


The difference of the principles on 
which Soviet standardization is based, 
from the standardization methods of other 
countries is clearly shown by the writer. 
Whereas standards in other countries are 
a product of agreement between compet- 
ing groups, in U. S. S. R. under the eco- 
nomic conditions with no conflicts arising 
between individual industries, where there 
is no competition nor anarchy of pro- 


| duction, standards are the product of the 


planning reason of the State, he points 
out. 

_ There is contained in the Standardiza- 
tion Review a thorough discussion of the 
importance of stabilization work for the 
coal industry in connection with the de- 
velopment outlined by the five-year State 
plan, by M. Grigorovitch and J. Beresne- 
vitch. The article deals in detail with the 
plan for 1931 and with its.general prin- 
ciples. 

Advantages Outlined 

The figures originally outlined by the 
five-year plan for 1931, amounted to 54,- 
800,000 tons of coal, and have recently 
been increased to 83,000,000 tons, the lat- 
ter figures exceeding more than 73.5 per 
cent the production of 1930. The writers 
point out that typization and standardi- 
zation would accelerate and cheapen the 


| opening of new pits, adding that stand- 


ardization should cover methods of sam- 


| pling, testing and analysis, classification, 


handling equipment, mine transportation 
(mine cars, tracks, signals, switches), illu- 
mination, ventilation, and concentrators. 
There are 230 items in this field scheduled 
for standardization. 


_ In order to shorten the terms of build- 
ing new district power plants and to elim- 
inate in this way the disproportion be- 
tween the growth of industry and the 
supply of electric power, J. Tzyshevsky 
suggests in his article, “Some Problems of 
Standardization in Electric Construction,” 
that all district power plants be subdi- 
vided into three groups dependent upon 
the remoteness of consumers. All proper 
types of equipment should be prepared in 
good time considering that the rate and 
tempo of building the power plants in 
question depend exclusively on the fact 
whether their equipment has been pre- 
pared in time, he said. 


Standard Pigments 
Though several standards for white pig- 
ments, red lead, etc., have already been 


approved by the U. S. S. R. Standards 
Committee, S. Volcovisky points out a 


| Whole series of measures that should be 


undertaken to increase to a great extent 
Standardization in the industry. This is of 
special importance in connection with the 
fact that the Russians must make use of 
artificial drying cils in the manufacture 
of paints and colors. 

A thorough discussion of the recently 
approved standard for the ash contents 
of Donetz and Kuznetsk coking coals is 
given by A. Greener. The author illus- 
trates the enormous consequence of this 
standard for improving the quality of the 
coals. This standard for the first time 
in the history of Donetz coal district sets 
up a standard ash content for coals of 
Separate pits and mines, taking into ac- 


|count. both natural factors and cencen- 


trators, and is of special importance for 
the standard operation of coke ovens and 
for obtaining coke of uniform quality. 


In a discussion of standardization of 
types for railway rolling stock, N. Tshapov 
and V. Feodorovigch draw attention to the 
unsatisfactory service of types used for 
the railway rolling stock. The require- 


|ments types have to meet at present, ac- 


cording to the existing specifications, are 
quite inadequate, especially for the heavy 
conditions of service. Comparing these 
requirements with those of some foreign 
standard specifications, the: authors in- 
sist upon including in the specifications 


;hew requirements, such as definite class 


of steel, chemical composition, etc. 


Decisions in Rate Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on June 24 madcypublic decisions in rate 
| cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 22611 and related cases —J. Fred Amsden 
v. Canadian National Railways: Rates on pulp- 
wood, in carloads, from points in Canada to 
destinations in New York found not unrea- 
sonable. Complaints dismissed. 

No. 17791.—Union Gas & Electric Company 
v. Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: Upon further 
hearing, demurrage charges collected for de- 
tention of numerous cars of coal at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, shipped from interstate points, 
found inapplicable in part as described herein, 
Reparation awarded. Prior reports, 126 I. C, 
C. 566 and 136 I. C. C. 275. 

I. & S. Docket No. 3538.—Proposed increased 
rate On newsprint paper, in carloads, from 
Thorold, Ont., to Chicago, Ill., found justified, 
Order of suspension vacated and proceeding 
discontinued. 
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FEDERAL BANKING 


« 


Financial World | 
Advised to Wage | 
War on Gossip 


Federal Reserve Reports 
Show That Industry Has| 
Barely Hesitated, States 
New York Comptroller 


| 
Aupany, N. ¥., June 24. | 

The financial world should organize it- 
self into a vigilance committee to fight 
gossip, the State Comptroller, Morris S. 
Tremaine, told the annual convention of 
the New York State Bankers Association 
at Saranac Lake on June 23. Not only 
should credit be defended, he declared, | 
but offensive warfare should be waged 
against its enemies. 

Superintendent of Banks, Joseph A.) 
Broderick, addressed the convention at a 
previous session, telling the bankers that 
banks, to be safe, must be profitable. He | 
spoke for a “return to reason in bank 
practices and policies and the absolute 
necessity for interest payments and ex- 
Senses to be kept at a point less than cur- 
rent income.” 

Banks can not continue to pay inter- 
est on deposits at the high rates of the 
last few years, according to Mr. Broderick. 
There must be more care exercised in the 
purchase of bonds, also, with closer analy- | 





sis of issues returning high yields. 
Comptroller Tremaine’s address follows 
in full text: | 


Vigilance Body Proposed 
It seems to me the time has come to 


organize ourselves into a sort of vigilance | 


committee, not to defend credit, but to 


Further Reliance on Silver | 
As Monetary Unit Is Advised 


j= June 22. 


Senator King Says World No Longer Can Rely | 
Solely on Gold Currency Standard 


Modifications in fiscal policies and 
monetary systems of the world must 
be made if further financial and eco- 
nomic trouble is to be avoided, Sena- 
tor King (Dem.), of Utah, declared in 
a statement issued June 23. (Publica- 
tion of his address in full text was 
begun in the issue of June 24.) The 
text proceeds as follows: 


| growing demand in the United States that | 
| Silver be given a monetary status. 

Reference is frequently made to one of 
| the first legislative enactments of our 
| First Congress which made gold and sil- 
| ver primary money of the new Govern- 
;ment. Declarations were made by Con- 
| gress in 1893, 1897 and 1900, to the effect 
that “bimetallism was to be the policy 
- Mr. Hoover, in a recent address, in dis-| of the United States and that both silver 
cussing some of the causes of the present | and gold were to be used as standard 
world. depression, refers to the “demoneti-| money.” Our Government should take | 
zation of silver in certain countries as one|steps to give vitality to these legislative 
of the contributing causes to ‘dislocation.’” | enactments. 

Mr. Wagel, in his able work, called | Be 
“World Economic Depression,” states that, Additional Support Given 
in the “relentless efforts of some nations To Silo C 
to hold others in economic bondage, and| £0 Silver Conference 
others, composing the majority, to shake| The International Chamber of Com-| 
off the shackles, gold is being used as the! merce at its recent meeting in Washing- 
weapon of the creditors. The-industrially| ton, unanimously adopted a resolution 
and politically puissant nations hold the| declaring that “in view of the serious con- 
gold of the world, and, at the same time, | sequences of the present situation and the 
demand that nations that have little of|economic condition of the world” it is| 
that commodity, settle their adverse trade | “eminently desireable” that a “conference 


balances in gold.” | Should be called during this year at which 


‘ * | all interested bodies may be heard for the 
Protests Cited Against }purpose of seeking a solution of the prob- 
‘Economic Vassalage’ 


|lem.” The sesolution also urged the na- 
| tional committees of the International 

The frantic struggle for gold throughout | Chamber to “bring the matter to the at- 
the world verifies the statement of Mr.|tention of their respective governments.” | 
Wagel, that gold is being used to “shackle! perore this resolution was adopted it 


| Other public debt expenditures 


‘the world economically and politically.” | 
|Mr. Wagel also refers to the rise of eco-| 
{nomic nationalism in Asia by reason of 
the cruel and unsound policy of gold| 
monometallism fastened upon the world, | 


attack its enemies. 

It seems to me every man in the finan- 
cial world ought to fight every word of 
gossip. Make the gossip sign his state- 
ment. Then we will know who is to 
blame. | 

Let’s take some examples: Chicago, our 
second largest city, has one of the best 


and states that the maintenance of the 
present system of gold standard will be 
impossible. 


He also adds that the South American 
countries will not endure a condition of 


affairs which places them under “per- 
manent economic vassalage.” 


“The gold! 


} 
} 


financial statements. Why should the 
credit of Chicago made the subject 
of gossip even if it is having some politi- 
cal trouble refiected in the price of its | 
securities? 

Why should the fourth largest city, De- 
troit, in excellent financial condition, with | 
almost unlimited resources, be subject to 
foolish gossip? Only a year ago the 
bankers did take these bonds without talk. 

The financial mart seems to have lost 
its perspective of values in just as great | 
a@ measure as it did in 1929. The Federal 
reserve has on the press at the present 
+7 charts showing that fhe growth of | 
ifdustry for the entire world has barely | 
hesitated and has continued its upward | 
march far beyond the growth of world 
population, in spite of panics, depressions | 
or other upsets. In fact, the only serious 
trouble that ever came to the production 
of industry came when so many men were | 
fighting the World War. It immediately | 
recovered and has been making great 
progress ever since. This progress has! 
been almost unbroken for 100 years. The, 
statisticians for the Federal reserve doubt 
that the present decline in industry ex- 
ceeds 10 per cent, so I am told. | 

Price Regulates Exchange | 

In all previous depressions, price has 
eventually regulated the exchange of com- 
modities. We have fair reason to be-| 
lieve this will happen again. The price 
of most commodities has fallen below) 
cost. Products of industry have always 
been consumed when prices were made 
attractive to the consumer. 

The world went to war for the rotten 
cause of jealousy, and now we shduld 
bravely guard our credit and vigorously 
war on everyone who would destroy it. 
w Let every man go out of this room de- | 

termined to fight every word of gossip, | 
just as we fight the army worm, destroy 
serpents or kill other pests. 

The world is spending millions to pre- 
vent disease of all sorts. Let us spend 
our effort, even if it takes our fists, to} 
crush this mental cancer—‘gossip.” | 





Formation of Power Utility — 
In Illinois Is Described | 


[Continued from Page 7.] 

Q. But the Union of Illinois did not op- 
erate the plant when completed, did it? | 

A. No, sir. As early as July, 1923, the 
Board of Directors of Union Company of| 
Illinois approved a lease and agreement 
with the Union Company of Missouri by 
which the entire Cahokia plant was to be 
leased to Union Company of Missouri for 
a term of 35 years. The lease was dated 
and became effective Dec. 15, 1923, the | 
approximate date on which the first sec: | 
tion of the new plant was to be completed 
and ready for operation. Excerpts from 
the lease and agreement of Dec. 16, 1923, 
are included as Appendix No. 4 within 
Commission's Exhibit No. 4880. 

Q. You say the plant was leased to 
Union Company of Missouri? Had the 
Union Company of Missouri qualified by 
this date to operate a plant located in 
Illinois? A. No, sir, there was no appar- 
ent change in its status. 

Q. Can you state any reason, then, for 
the leasing of the plant to Union Company 
of Missouri? 

A. Though there may have been other} 
reasons, the one disclosed by examination | 
of the records of the company was to 
create a better market for bonds of Unfon 
Company of Illinois. This is explained 
ein the petition of Union Company of IIli- 
nois to the Illinois Commerce Commission | 
for permission to lease the plant when it 
states that it proved impossible to sell | 
on reasonable terms bonds secured only 
by a mortgage on its new plant and prop- 
erty for the reason that the company was 
not able to show an assured income suffi- 
cient to pay principal and interest; that 
an agreement with Union Company of 
Missouri to purchase the output of the) 
plant would not suffice because such an 
agreement would be subject to the hazards 
of termination through default on the) 
part of the seller; that the only feasible 
plan to enable the company to sell its| 
bonds on a satisfactory basis would be) 
to lease the plant to Union Company of 
Missouri, which company is amply able 
to pay the rental and depreciation charge 
and guarantee faithful performance. 

Q. What action was then taken by Union| 
Company of Missouri toward providing for | 





| reasonable prices for their labor and for 


| society. 


standard has gone far enough in India 
and China to destroy the value of their 
money and savings.” He then states that | 
the “Value of silver must be increased; | 
* * * the gold base must be strengthened | 
by the addition of silver.” 

He further adds that, “if silver is used 
for currency reserve, and relieves gold of 
part of its burden, prices will rise and 
there will be increased prosperity. The) 
other alternative is collapse of prices, cur- | 
tailment of gommerce and possibly rever- | 
sion to barter.” 





Currency Said to Be 


Without Sure Foundation | 


I add to these pregnant statements that | 
the artificially inflated currency of the) 
world has no sure foundation. I have} 
before me scores of statements from men | 
of this and other countries, who are prom- | 
inent in business, trade and commerce 
and in the affairs of state, indicating that | 
the serious and dangerous condition of | 
the world today, is in part due to the 
demonetization of silver and the attempt 
to eliminate it finally and forever as a 
part of the monetary system of the world. | 


They point out that the world is faced 
with political and economic danger. The) 
situation can be changed and the sunlight 
of prosperity come, if we have the courage | 
and the statesmanship to give to the world 
a sound and just monetary system—a | 
system founded upon gold and silver as | 
primary money and as the base for the 
currencies and credits of the world. | 


Opponents of a proper metallic mon- | 


|etary standard, which means gold and| 


silver, prate about “sound money” as if | 
silver as a money was unsound, and gold 
alone possessed soundness and validity. 
Gold is a fiat money and the high sta-| 
tion which it occupies results from legis- 
lation. In the early 50's when California | 
was pouring a goldén stream into the 
channels of trade and commerce, certain | 
European bankers and creditors who held | 
governmental and other securities, de- 
manded the demonetization and devalua- 
tion of gold, and were successsful in one 
or two countries in bringing about that 
result. Gold was to be debased and be- | 
come only a commodity, because they | 
were opposed to an adequate supply of 
primary metallic money. | 
Selfish Lenders Said 
To Oppose Silver | 


The opposition to silver as a primary | 
money grows out of the same selfish pol- 
icy. The money lenders and the bankers | 
and those who control credits, discovered | 
that a limited supply of basic money | 
makes dear money, and that dear money | 
makes cheap commodities measured by an 
accepted metallic standard, and also, 
cheap labor. They discovered that when | 
there were two reservoirs of basic or pri- 
mary money, gold and silver, they were) 
less able to control credits and lower 
commodity prices. 


The struggle today is between the 
creditor class—the holders of securities, 
and the masses of the people who desire | 
and who are entitled to have not cheap | 
money but a sufficient supply of basic | 
money and who are entitled to have 


the products of their toil. The depressed 
condition of agriculture and the low 
prices of commodities are directly trace-| 
able to the gold standard and to the un- 
sound and unjust financial and credit | 
system fastened by governments (influ- 
enced by bankers, and selfish and greedy 
creditors) upon the struggling masses of 
the world. 


If President Hoover is trying to save 
Europe from economic collapse, let us 
try to save the United States and the 
rest of the world from an economic situa- 
tion which threatens the foundations of 





The Senate of the United Stafes took 
cognizence of the economic distress in 
the United Sjates and elsewhere, and in- 
structed the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to make an investigation as to the 


|causes of the same, and particularly with 


respect to the commercial relations of the 
United States with China. 

The subcommittee of the Senate made 
a searching investigation, and submitted 
the testimony of many witnesses, together 
with their conclusions, Their report was 


|Some Delegates Opposed 


was urged by some delegates, that instead 
of an international conference being called 
by one or more governments, the silver 
question or problem should be referred to 
a “special committee” of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, together with “ex- 
perts.” Another suggestion was that the 
question concerned only those countries 
which produced silver or had a surplus 
of silver, and that such countries, under | 
the auspices of the Chamber of Com-| 
merce, might meet and with the aid of! 
experts, determine what plan should be! 
adopted by them with respect to silver. . 


Change of Standard 


There were delegates to the conference | 
whose opposition to any recognition of| 
silver was unyielding, and who were de-| 
termined that no change should be made 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Made Public June 24, 1931 


Receipts 
Customs receipts 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
enue 
Miscellaneous receipts 


$1,547,723.09 
8,339,270.55 


2,590,279.51 
591,282.51 


.. $13,068,555.66 
347.530. 
513,312.789.41 


Total ordinary 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


receipts 


$526,728,875.07 | 


Expenditures 

General expenditures 
Interest on public debt 
Refunds of receipts 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special accounts 
Adjusted service certificate 

UNG .ccce te cgescveccqescwiss 
Civil service retirement fund .. 
Investment of trust funds .... 


$10,749,199.90 
5,213,163.43 
263,753.06 
35,538.24 
669,986.40 


44,748.42 
34,364.28 
239,101.69 


Total ordinary expenditures $15,909,882.62 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordinary 
receipts 10,500.00 
1,953,613.25 
. 508,854,879.20 


Patek Mes ccouickuehstat baited '$526,728,875.07 


Balance today .... 


Government Hastens 
Alien Deportations 


To Open More Jobs 


Secretary Doak Declares 
That Flow of Immigra- 
tion Is Being Reversed 


on | 
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Debt Plan Outline 
To Be Unchanged, 
‘Says Mr. Stimson 


‘Substantial Progress Has'| 
Been Made in Developing | 
| Details of Suspension of | 
| War Payments, He Says | 





(Continued from Page 1.) 
| ciple. It is my intention to send later | 
}/on to the American Government some | 
| observations of mine aiming qt an opera- | 


| tion at the same time equitable and prac- | 
| ticable—such as certainly is in the pur | 
| poses of President Hoover—ot the happy | 
| initiative taken by the United States Gov- | 
;ernment. I express my wish that the 
| initiative of President Hoover, the high} 
|moral significance of which has been per-| 
|fectly understood by the Italian people, 
;may start a period of more efficacious co- | 
| operation among the nations, all the more 
| necessary in this moment of general dif- 
| ficulties and on the eve of the disarma- 
ment conference.” 


Mr. Watson Comments 


| After a conference with President 
| Hoover at the White House on June 24| 
|Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Ma- 
| jority Leader in the Senate, stated orally 
that the situation with regard to the 
| President’s proposal for a one-year post- | 
;}ponement on war debt and reparations | 
| payment “looks favorable.” | 
| “Nery satisfactory progress is being | 
;}made in the negotiations,” Senator Wat- | 
|son said. 


As of June 24 


New York. 
Bank of New York today certified to 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 


the conversion of foreign currency for 


purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


in the New York market at noon today 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


rencies are as shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 

Beigium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) <. 

TSOIY, (LITA) ov cvecccace 
Netherlands (guilder) . 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) ... 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupec) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (dollar) . 
Canada (dollar) . 

Cuba (peso) 
Mexico (peso) .... 
Argentina (peso, ¢ 
Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver ..... 


eer 49 
old) 


June 24.—The Federal Reserve 


99.9143 
71. 


STATE BANKING 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Two New Issues 


the 


Of Short Term 
| Bills Announced 


|Treasury Invites Tenders 
On Series of Securities 
Maturing Sept. 30 and 
Totaling 100 Millions 


As the first financing operation for 
|the new fiscal year, beginning July 1,°. 

| the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, Og-..; 

|den L. Mills, on June 24 invited tenders , 

}on two series of Treasury bills to aggr 

' : 

gate about $100,000,000. The bids are to 
‘ | be received at Federal reserve banks and 

{branches up to 2 p. m., Eastern Stand- 
2 j ard time, June 29. 

| The bills will be in two series of $50,- 

/ 000,000 or thereabouts, the Acting Secre- 

|tary announced. They will be dated July 
3/1 and 2, and will mature Sept. 30, 1931. 
| Treasury records show that on July 1 
and 2, two issues of Treasury bills, total- 
0500 | ing $100,855,000 will mature, and the new 


6860 ia will be used to refund these 
| bills. 


The announcement by Mr. 
| lows in full text: 


the 


for 





gore- 


Mills fol- 


| Tenders Invited 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury Mills 


“At the present time it looks 
jas if, after some details are wiped out 
= |and some obstacles overcome, that suc- 
{Continued from Page 1.] | cess will attend the President's efforts. 
dividual is a mere cog in the State ma-| “Of course, in a matter of this great im- 
chine, and that the State is not only|POrtance there are always details to be 
the symbol, but the substance of citizenry. | Worked out. It is not always smooth sail- 
If I interpret the history of the past | ing, but the situation at the present time 


For First Time in History 


|} older years. 





in the gold standard. Undoubtedly it was 
hoped by this group that the matter would | 


| be left with the Chamber of Commerce of | 
|the United States or the International | 


Chamber of Commerce, or with a special | 
committee. There were delegates opposed | 
to this view, and I had the privilege of 


correctly, it is such theories as those just 
mentioned, which when put into prac- 
tice, destroyed the civilization of the 
The decay of governments 
followed invariably paternalistic experi- 
mentation. These experiences of the past 
seem to be a proper barometer by which 
we may judge of future happenings. We 
should consider well our own experiences 
in a government of more than a century 
and a half of continuance under what I 
may call an individualized population. It 
is a case of looking at our picture and 
then on the picture of the past. 
viction of the better way should be in- 
stant. 


I pride myself on being old-fashioned | 


Con- | 


stating at one of the sessions, that the |©®Ough to believe that individual initiative | 


silver question was one of vital importance | and enterprise are the bulwarks of stable 
to the entire world. I insisted that there | 8oVvernment and stable citizenship. Just 
should be an international conference |S firmly I believe that paternalistic prac- 
called by one or more governments, so 


would follow a conference under the aus- | Rehabilitation Expedited 
pices of governments. I believed that the It is the high endeavor of the Federal 
question was one to be considered by rep- Administration to do all that it can in 


tice to any degree is a cancerous growth | 
that it would enjoy the prestige which |° individualism and on the body politic. | 


operation of the plant? 
A. The Union Company of Missouri|on Foreign Relations, and then submitted 
caused a new company to be incorporated | to the Senate where it was unanimously 
in the State of Illinois, the stock of which| adopted. The report shows that the root 
was to be owned by Union Company of! of the trouble, not only in China, but else- 
Missouri and whose function it was to| where, grows out of the demonetization of 
operate the leased plani. The lease was|silver and the attempts to deprive it of 
then assigned in its entirety on Feb. 4,|all monetary consideration. 
1924, but effective as of its original date,| The report shows also that there is no 
to this new company which was to be) overproduction of silver, and that its de- 
known as Power Operatin Coney. This | preciation in price, measured by gold, re- 
latter company is made the subject of a/sulted from hostile legislation motivated 
separate report. |by @ determination to fasten the gold 
Q. Did the properties so leased by the|standard upon the world. One of the 
Union Company of Illinois constitute the | recommendations in the report which, as 
entire investment of that company in|stated, was adopted by the Senate, sug- 
producing properties? |gests that “the President call or obtain 
A. Yes, sir. The leasing of these prop-|an international conference or interna- 
erties left the Union Company of Illinois|tional conferences to the end that an 
with no producing or distributing opera- | agreement or understandings may be ob- 
tions. In fact, the Union Company of | tained with respect to the uses and status 
Illindis has never produced, purchased, | of silver as a money.” 
yold or distributed electrical energy. The Legislatures of 11 States endorsed 
Publication of excerpts from tran- | the report, and the recommendation for an 
©. script of testimony will be continued | international conference in order to con- 
in the issue of June 26. sider the silver question. There is a 


|}unanimously adopted by the Committee 


resentatives selected by the governments of 
the world. 


There are many reasons in support of 
this view. The committee on resolutions | 
of the conference, adopted this view and 
so urged that the committees of the Inter- | 
national Chamber bring to the attention 
of their respective governments the matter 
referred to in the resolution. 

It should’ be noted that only one coun- | 
try in Latin America is a member of the! 
Internationai Chamber of Commerce, so 
that if the questibn were referred to the | 
members of the International Chamber of 
Commerce the Latin American states, ex- 
cept Chile, would have no representation 
or voice in the deliberations of the com- 
mittee. | 

I am glad to state, however, that 
through the courtesy of the Pan American 
Union, this resolution was brought to the 
attention of every Latin American gov- 
ernment. If the silver question is worthy 
of consideration; if it affects the economic 
condition of the entire world, as is gen- 
erally conceded, then it should be consid- 
ered at an international conference called 
by one or more governments. 

The question involved should rise to the 
dignity of a world-wide question, and 
should receive the attention of represent- 
atives selected by governments because of 
their fitness and statesmanship and com- 
petency to deal with a subject so vital to 
the welfare of men and nations. Cer- | 
tainly no government would send repre- 
sentatives to a conference called by one or 
more governments, who were not men of 
the highest standing and whose @bility to | 

eal with a question of such magnitude 
was not universally recognized. 


Recommendations Expected 


For Legislative Enactment 

Why should there not be an interna- 
tional conference to deal with this ques- 
tion? It is quite likely that recommenda- 


{tions would be made at such conference | 


that would call for treaties or legisla-| 
tion or both, by participating govern- 
ments. Recommendations made by a con- 
ference called by governments, would have 
greater weight than if made by any cham- 
ber of commerce, national] or international, 


|} or any committee thereof. 


In view of what occurred at the inter- 


| national conference I look with suspicion | 


upon efforts to have this great issue re- 


|ferred to some business organization or 


some chamber of commerce. The Senate 
declared for an international conference 
to be called by one or more governmnts. | 
So also did the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The President of the United States has 
been urged to take the lead in this mat- 
ter, but thus far has declined to do so. 
Great Britain has also declined to call a 
conference, but I have information just 
received from Great Britain indicating 
that she will participate in any confer- 
ence called. 

Moreover at the international conference 
Sir Arthur Balfour and Sir Alan Ander- 
son informed me ‘and other persons that 
if a conference were called Great Britain 
would participate. It should be stated, 
however, that Great Britain, since 1816, 
when she adopted the gold standard, has 


i been a consistent opponent of every form 


of bimetallism. 


s 
Great Britain Said to Be 
Willing to Participate 

As a creditor nation she believed it to 
be of advantage to her if raw materials 
and cther imported commodities were 
cheap and also discovered that under the 
single gold standard her securities would 
increase in value, and commodities which 
she sought in other lands, would be cheap. 
It was a selfish policy and one which has 
influenced, in my opinion, too many ardent 
advocates of the gold standard. 

France is indifferent to the conference. 
However, she has not evinced faith in the 
gold standard because following the war 
she repudiated mountains of debts pay- 
able in gold, and stabilized the franc at 
approximately one-fifth of its former gold 
standard value. Germany repudiated her 
internal obligations because she knew it 
was impossible for her to pay them. ,Of 
what value would Great Britain's stocks 
and bonds be if there shall be further re- 
pudiations by governments? 

To be continued in the issue of 

June 26, 


, rid of these undesirables. 


these days to the end of the restoration 


|of prosperity, to the supplying of work 


for all, and to the securing and holding 
of happy living conditions for all our 
people. It is perhaps needless to say that 
all the Departments of the Government 
are lending their aid as well as they can 


and in accordance with the light as it| 


is’given them, to help speed this general 
process of rehabilitation. 

So far as the Department, that of Labor, 
which at present is under my direction, is 
concerned, let me say that our endeavor is 


to do all that in us lies to till the field | 


and thus make it productive of good. We 
have a United States Employment Service 
now functioning in each State of the 
Union, all that it can do to bring the man 
and the job together. This does not, an- 
tagonize, nor does it in any way conflict 


with the work of the individual States’ em- | 


ployment service. The plan 
thesq services mutually 
cation of endeavor is avoided and co- 
ordination is sought. I think that I can 
say truthfully that the prospect is bright 
for the success of this departure from the 
old routine of endeavor in the United 
States Department of Labor. 

That there may be more jobs for Ameri- 
can citizens and that those alien criminals 
who now are plagues in the lives of the 
citizenry of the country may be sent on 
their way, the strong effort of the Depart- 
ment of Labor today is to deport to their 
homelands those who came here illegally, 
or who, after legal entrance, have com- 
mitted crimes against the good of the land. 


Deportations Increasing 
Special energy is being exerted to get 
There has been 
a great increase in the number of de- 
portations of aliens during the months of 
this year over the corresponding months 
of last year. The number being expelled 
is constantly increasing. In fact for each 
three aliens who come in there are four 
departing—thus reversing the flow of im- 
migration for the first time in our his- 
tory. I am particularly proud of this rec- 
ord because within one month after I 
came into office and continuing each 


helpful; dupli- 


month since, we have been able to keep} 
in. | 


more going out than those coming 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that 
every safeguard is taken to see that the 
rights of the aliens in this country are 


conserved. They have the right of appeal | 
to the courts from the deportation de-/| 
cisions of the Department of Labor. Their | 


cases are given careful consideration. The 


desire is to work no injustices, but also) 
to see to it that justice does not miscarry | 
to the detriment of our Government and | 


its institutions. 
During the past 10 years, we have de- 


ported about 94,000 aliens under warrant | 


proceedings, and a somewhat greater 
number were permitted to depart volun- 
tarily after they had been found deport- 


able by the officers of the Immigration | 


Service. While I always shall insist upon 
a vigorous enforcement policy in the per- 
formance of my duties under the immi- 
gration laws of our country, it has been 
and still is my intention to avoid spec- 
tacular raids and sensational methods in 
accomplishing the desired results. 


Urges Further Limitation 


In the matter of immigration generally 
let me say that there is no doubt in my 


mind that there is need for a still further | 


limitation on the number of incoming, and 


this in the interest not only of native! 
citizens, but of those who have come here | 
from foreign lands, and through compli- | 


ance with our laws have earned rightful 
residence in the United States. 

Among the other important duties de- 
volving upon the Secretary of Labor is 
that of acting as mediator, or appointing 
commissioners of conciliation in labor dis- 
putes. For the greater part of my life 
I have been actively engaged in the pro- 
motion of peace between employer and 


employe, so that I have, I think, a definite | 


estimate of the value of the maintenance 


of the spirit of good will and cooperation | 


between management and men. 


The representatives of the Conciliation | 
Service of the Department of Labor have | 


been and are contributing most helpfully 
to the maintenance of peaceful condi- 
tions in American industry. 

I have said that the departments of the 
Government are all striving to do those 
things which the Administration desires 
should be done to restore prosperity and 


is to have} 


|looks favorable. 

“T look at this matter, not as a partisan 
political matter, but as an American mat- 
j ter. I do not think there is any politics 
jin it, and that whatever is done will inure 
| to the benefit of every country in Europe 
jand to the United States as well. 
| “This is a matter which the country 
|can undoubtedly stand for without thought 
of partisan politics.” 

Questioned about reports from Europe 
|that one, possibly two, nations, France 
| and Italy, may suggest reservations to the 
Hoover plan, Senator Watson said that | 
the plan looked to him like an “open-and- 
shut proposition.” 

Opposes Conference Plan 


The final agreement, he said, will not | 
vary from the President’s main proposi- 
tion in any “great degree,” Senator Wat- 
| son predicted. He said that an interna- 
tional conference to discuss the Presi- 
dent’s plan would be “unthinkable.” 

“This proposition,” he continued, “ought 
not to be complicated in any way. As put 
forth by the President it is very plain, and 
|in my judginest it will be of tremendous 





importance to the nations of Europe and 
to the United States. At the present time, 
I do not think that there will be any res- | 
ervations. Of course, there are corners | 
that must be rounded off, and in order | 
that this may be done, some negotiations | 
will have to be held.” | 
The Indiana Senator said that he did 
not think that a special session of the | 
American Congress would be necessary in | 
order to approve the proposed one-year | 
holiday plan. : | 
Some of the President’s friends are said 

| to be fearful that the close standing be- | 
tween the Republicans and Democrats in | 
| the next House will delay the organiza- 

tion of that body and thus hold up action 

| on the debt plan, Senator Watson stated, 

but he said it would be easy for the House | 
to name a Speaker pro tem to obtain ac- 

; tion on the plan. 


Points to Deficit | 


Representative Wood (Rep.), of La| 
Fayette, Ind. Chairman of the House | 
| Committee on Appropriations, declared at | 
the White House June 24 after a confer- | 
;}ence with President Hoover that if the | 
|President’s proposed moratorium on wal 
debts be accepted some way would have to 
be found to make up for the loss of the | 
$184,000,000 in interest on these debts to! 
| the United States. } 
| “The Government's revenues are not in- 
creasing, and we will have to practice a | 
| little more economy in expenditures,” said 
Representative Wood, who added, however, | 
| that he did not think it would be neces- | 
}Sary to increase taxes. 

Representative Wood called at the White 
| Hotse, he stated, to commend the Presi- 
dent for the work he is doing in trying 
to save the economic situation of the 
| world. He also commended to the Presi- 
dent, he said, the minority members of 
Congress who, he added, had supported | 
him so wholeheartedly in his proposal for | 
a moratorium on war debts. “One of the 
best commentaries of our people,” said 
Representative Wood, “is that when the 
|whole world needs our help, politics are 
adjourned.” | 

Representative Wood said he could not} 
see any necessity for an extra session of 
Congress to confirm President Hoover's 
moratorium proposal. 


Views of Senator Blaine 
Senator Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, | 
made public on June 24 the substance 
of a communication he has sent to Pres- 
ident Hoover regarding the moratorium | 
on World War debts. The full text of | 
the Senator's statement as made public 
follows: | 
“I approve of moratorium and believe 
it urgent, provided that there are no secret | 
understandings among allies for preferen- | 
tial treatment or payment of private or 
international bankers’ loans over govern- 
ment loans, and provided that there are| 
no commitments entered into as a con- 
dition of other nations agreeing to mora- 
|torium, and no suggestion of America’s 

cancellation of foreign war loans.” 


| 


Investment List Changed 
For Banks in Connecticut 





HartrorD, Conn., June 24. 

Changes have been announced by Bank 
Commissioner Lester E. Shippee in the list 
of legal investmenis for Connecticut banks, 
effective as of June 22. The changes an- 
nounced follows in full text: 

Additions: Pennsylyania Electric Com- 
pany: First and refunding, 4%s, 1970: 
Pennsylvania Public Service Corporation: 
First refunding, 6s, 1947; first and refund- 
ing, 5s, 1954; Southern California Tele- 
yeene Company; First and refunding, 5s, 


Deductions: Indiana and Michigan Elec- 
tric Company: First mortgage, 5s, 1957; 
first and refunding, 5s, 1955. 


in American life. It seems to me today | 
that we are on the right path to the goal 
of success. The way at times is beset 
with thorns and the natural fear is that| 
possibly we may have lost the way. How- 
ever, a recent happening, I think, has not! 
only bolstered the hope of a return to 
norma! conditions, but. has made it a cer- 
tainty of the not distant future. I be-| 
| lieve that the light which we have been} 
following is not a swamp light, but a) 


| to bring about a stable condition of affairs| beacon set upon a hilltop. 


| Manufactures by $663,000. 


| the sell'ng methods employed by the re- 
|maining 38 manufacturing plants. 


|of manufactures Dec. 31, 1930. 


|gives notice that tenders are invited for 
two series of Treasury bills to the aggre- 
}gate amount of $100,000,000, or there- 
|} abouts. One series will be 91-day bills 
{and the other series will be 90-day bills. 
| both series will be sold on a discount basis 
|to the highest bidders. Tenders will be 
| received at the Federal Reserve Banks, or 
the branches thereof, up to 2 o'clock p. 
|m., Eastern Standard Time, on June 29, 


* ‘ * 1931. Tenders wiii not be received at the 
Outlets by Which Certain In- | tyecsury Department, Washington. 


ries istri > -| The Treasury bills will, as stated, be is- 
dustries Distribute Prod | sued in two series, $50,000,000, or there- 
ucts Are Shown in Data | abouts, to be dated July 1, 1931, and ma- 
‘ < - turing on Sept. 30, 1931, and $50,000,000, 
Covering 1929 Business or thereabouts, to be dated July 2, 1931, 
cnnmtiatnneliande |}and maturing on Sept. 30, 1931. 


Wholesale trade in various industries is} Bidders will be required to specify the 
summarized in a statement just issued by | Particular series for which each tender 
the Bureau of the Census. Statistics |is made. The face amount of the bills 
giving the value and quantity of these | of both series will be payable without 
products as well as other facts of the | interest on Sept. 30, 1931. The bills will 
industries may be found in the preliminary | be issued in bearer form only, and in 
report issued by the Census of Manufac-|@mounts or denominations of $1,000, 
tures Sept. 14, 1930, and copies of these | $10,000, and $100,000 (maturity value). 
reports will be furnished free upon appli- It is urged that tenders be made on 
cation to the Bureau of the Census. The| the printed forms and forwarded in the 
summaries just issued follow in full text: | special envelopes which will be supplied 

Iron and Steel Forgings | by the Federal Reserve Banks or branches 


. : _|upon application therefore. 
This report covers the sale of iron and| 
Amounts Above $1,000 


steel forgings specifically reported as such | 
and manufactured by those establishments No tender for an amount 
engaged primarily in the commercial pro- | $1,000 will be considered. Each tender 
duction of forgings. must be in multiples of $1,000. The price 
The total shipped or delivered value of | offered must be expressed on the basis of 
these forgings in 1929 amounted to $156,-/ 100, with not more than three decimal 
Iron and steel forgings are pro- 
duced to a great extent in other indus-| be used. 
tries, but as the products in these other Tenders will be accepted without cash 
industries are not classified as forgings, | deposit from incorporated banks and trust 
the total value for the United States is not; companies and from responsible and rec- 
available. Forged products, such as tools, ognized dealers in investment securities. 
for which separate census classifications Tenders from others must be accompa- 
are provided, and forged parts made and nied by a deposit of 10 per cent of the 
installed by* manufacturers of motor ve-| face amount of Treasury bills applied for, 
hicles, railroad cars, machinery, etc., are| unless the tenders are accompanied by an 
not included in this report. | express guaranty of payment by an in- 
Sales to manufacturers make up three-| corporated bank or trust company. 
fourths of the sales by the manufacturing; Jmmediately after the closing hour for 
plants classified in this industry. Data) receipt of tenders on June 29, 1931, all 
collected by the Census of Distribution | tenders received at the Federal Reserve 


show that of the total sales by these es-| Banks or branches thereof up to the clos- 
tablishments in 1929, amounting to $155.-| ing hour will be opened and public an- 


586,000, 74 per cent, or $116,172,000, Was! nouncement of the acceptable prices for 
sold in this way. each series will follow as soon as possible 
Manufacturing plants sold 1.6 per cent, thereafter, probably on the following 
or $2,503,000 worth of goods to their own) morning. The Secretary of the Treasury 
wholesale branches for further distribu- expressly reserves the right to reject any 
tion. or all tenders or parts of tenders, and to 
The remaining sales were made as fol- allot less than the amount applied for, 
lows:.To wholesalers, 6 per cent, or $9,188,-| and his action in any such respect shall 
000; to users such as railroads, public) be final. 
utility cgmpanies, contractors, etc., 17.8 | 
per cent, or $27,723,000. 


Methods of Selling 
Factory Output Are 
Shown by Census 


less than 


249,000. places, e. g., 99.125. Fractions must not 


Subject to Rejection 
\ Any tender which does not specifically 
Only a very small part ($5,991,000) of | refer to a particular series will be subject 
the above sales was made through manu- jo rejection. Those submitting tenders 
facturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers} wij) be advised of the acceptance or re- 
or commission houses. Twenty-four Of | jection thereof. Payment at the price 
the manufacturing plants in this industry | offered for Treasury bills allotted must 
employed such agencies. These figures d0|bhe made at the Federal reserve banks in 
not include sales made in thiS way bY! cash or other immediately available funds 
manufacturers’ own wholesale branches. | on July 1, 1931, for the bills allotted bear-. 
The total sales as shown above are lesS|jng that date of issue, and on July 2, 
than the total shipped or delivered value | 1931, for bills allotted bearing the latter 
of forgings reported by the Census of date of issue. 
: : Or a ae The Treasury bills will be exempt, as 
represents contract work (labor performed ,,, principal and interest, and any gain 
on materials owned by others), and cus- | +41, the sale or other disposition thereot 
tom work and repairs which are included will also be exempt, from all taxation 
in the value of products, but not in except estate and inheritance taxes. "No 
sales. loss from the saie or other disposition 
of the Treasury bills shall be allowed as 
Three-fifths of the sales by manufac-| 4 geqduction, or otherwise recognized, for 
turing plants engaged primarily in the the purpose of any tax now or hereafter 
production of wool shoddy ‘(recovered wool imposed by the United States or any of 
fiber) are made to users, such as mae its possessions. ' 
facturers of textile fabrics. Data col- a ae — se ae 
lected by the census of distribution show PR ian ne’ renee nid cereie =. on 
that of the total sales by the manufac-| tice as issued by the Acting Secretary 
turing plants in the wool shoddy industry o¢ the Treasury prescribe rove terms. of 
in 1929, amounting to $14,171,000, 59.9 per the Teeasiry bills ana govern the ae 
cent, or $8,492,000, was sold in this way. tions of than jamin Copies of the clr 
The remaining 40.1 per cent, or $5,679,- cular may be obtained from any Federal 


000, was sold to wholesalers. acne 
Only a very small part ($208,000) of the reserve bank or branch thereof. 


above sales was made through manufac- 
turers’ agents, selling agents, brokers or 
commission houses. Five manufacturing 
plants sold through such agencies. | 

The total sales as shown above are $1,- 
174,000 less than the value of products 
reported by the census of manufactures. 
This sum represents the amount of con- 
tract work. (abor performed on materials 
owned by others) done by the manufac- 
turing plants in the industry. 

There are 50 manufacturing plants eN- | totaled 636,000 ounces. 
gaged primarily in the production of wool The total offtake for the seven cays 
shoddy (recovered wool fiber), including | ended June 19 was 910 bars. as compe rec 
carbonized rags. Of these, 12 operate only | with 1,330 bars for the seven days ended 
on a contract basis. This report shows | June 12. Silver stocks on June 19 totaled 
1,100 bars, as compared with 1,600 bars on 
June 12. 

Currency in reserve on June 15 totaled 


Wool Shoddy Industry 


Market for Silver Said 
To Be Quiet in India 


Silver imports into India during the 
seven days ended June 19 totaled 401,000 
ounces, all of which came from London, 
says a dispatch from the Bombay office 
of the Department of Commerce. Durinz 
the seven days ended June 12 imports 


Statistics giving the quantity and value 


of wool shoddy, as well as other facts 1,205,600,000 rupees, as compared with 1,- 


on this industry, may be found in the | 197,900,000 rupees on June 7. Bullion in 
preliminary report issued by the census|reserve on June 15 totaled 80,200,000 

€ | A-.copy of rupees, as compared with 19,500,000 
that report will be furnished free upon rupees on June 7. The market is quiet.— 


request to the Census Bureau. 


Wisconsin Senate Votes 
Study of Chain Banking 


Mapison, Wis., June 24. 
The Wisconsin Senate June 23 con- 
curred in an asembly bill (A. 966) provid- 
ing for an interim committee to study 
chain banking problems and to report 
back to the Legislature at a special ses- 
sion next Fall. Such a study was recom- 
mended by Governor Philip F. La Follette 
in his last message to the Legislature. 


BEFORE BUYING 


CABLE:CODES 


See"Bensinger 


F.C.BENSINGER CO. 
19 Whitehall St.,N.Y. Bowl. Gr. 6580 


‘ 


Issued by the Department of Commerce. 


|  DIVIDENDNOTICE 


| | Telephone Bond and Share 
Company 


| Kansas City, Missourl 
The regular quarterly dividends of 
$1.75 per share on the 7% First 
| Preferred Stock, $1.00 per share 
on the Participating Preferred 
| Stock. and dividends on the Class 
| A Common Stock, payable either 
in stock at the rate of one-fiftieth 
(1/50th) of one share or in cash 
at the rate of 50c per share, will 
be paid on July 16, 1931, to 
stockholders of record on June 25, 
1931 at 3:00 o'clock P. M. 


Vv. E. CHANEY, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
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JAMES K. POLK 
President of the United States 1845-1849: 


“Under no other system of government has reason 
been allowed so full and broad a scope to combat 
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Need for Controlling Diseases 
Which Impair Adults’ Health - 





Medical Problems Presented by Prevalence 
of Heart Disease, Cancer, and Diabetes Out- 
lined by Illinois Bacteriologist 





By DR. LLOYD ARNOLD 


Bacteriologist, Department of Public Health, State of Illinois 


ANCER, heart disease, kidney disease and 
diabetes, are some of the ailments of the 
last half of life that have not been de- 

creased by modern methods or preventive 
medicine. 

The corner stone of our present public 
health procedures is based upon the science 
of bacteriology. We have attempted to de- 
termine what miscroorganism causes diseases 
and then from that information devise ways 
and means of preventing the disease. Sani- 
tation, isolation and quarantine are examples 
of how we apply our knowledge of bacteri- 
ology. The purpose is to destroy the causa- 
tive agent or te restrict the distribution of 
the bacteria which produce the disease. 

+ + 


The use of vaccines and antitoxins is an- 
other example of the application of the sci- 
ence of bacteriology. The purpose is to in- 
crease the resistance of the individual to the 
causative agent of the disease. The destruc- 
tion of an intermediate host, such as the 
mosquito, in malaria and yellow fever, is also 
an example of restricting the distribution of 
parasitic agents which cause particular dis- 
eases. 


We cannot apply these methods of control 
to noninfectious diseases. The group of dis- 
eases mentioned above belong to this class. 
They are often referred to as degenerative 
diseases. They seem to have no definite bac- 
terial cause and they are not communicable 
from one person to another. The structure 
of public health control of these diseases 
cannot be built upon our bacteriological cor- 
ner stone. 

The human body passes through many va- 
ried experiences during its 40 years of life 
before the period of the appearance of the 
degenerative diseases. The most critical pe- 
riod of a man’s life is the change from intra- 
uterine to extra-uterine life. The number of 
deaths during the first month of life in pro- 
portion to the number of births has not de- 
creased during the last 30 years at least. If 
the infant survives until it can learn to live 
in the outside world, it has a better chance 
of reaching adult life than had its parents or 
grandparents. The causes of the early in- 
fant mortality are unknown. Here again, 
bacteriology does not help us. The cause is 
not of bacterial nature. There are then two 
age groups that modern preventive medicine 
has not reached, namely, the early period of 
infancy and the older adult. We are able to 
produce an environment for the staple infant 
that will cause it to thrive. We know enough 
about its physiology to adapt food to fit its 
digestive organs. We know enough about 
bacteriology to prevent it from succumbing to 
the infectious diseases of infancy and child- 
hood. 

The most important single factor in health 
at the present time is diet. We forget that 
the present generation has a choice of foods 
for each meal, for every day in the year, that 
a king or a Caesar could not have dreamed 
of obtaining for his banquet table. 

A proper diet is our major health problem. 
Varying degrees of relative dietary deficien- 
cies are now coming to light. This problem 
will increase in importance with time. Suc- 
ceeding generations will have to answer the 
question of how far they can refine and alter 
their food and still survive. 


oe 
Man is one of the few animals which can 
adapt themselves to the cold arctic and tor- 
rid tropical zones of the earth. He can live 
one year in the Arctic Circle and the next in 
the Tropics, or any place between these two 
climatic extremes. He has a body machinery 





Prevention of Fast 
Driving on 
Highways 


By 
Robbins B. Stoeckel 
Commissioner of Motor 
Vehicles, State of Con- 

necticut 
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HE tendency to drive fast, coupled with 
betterment in car construction and bet- 
ter roads, brings new problems constantly 

to Connecticut traffic authorities. The aver- 
age speed has been increased and distances 
mean less than formerly. To be a speeder 
today, an operator has to go very fast. 

Fast speed makes serious consequences 
when accidents happen. It can readily be 
seen that when a car is running 60 or 70 
miles an hour if anything does occur which 
is out of the usual and thereby interferes 
with exact operation, the results will be seri- 
ous. But it is the individual performer who 
drives at this speed. There is not the neces- 
sity for reduction of the average speed, which 
while admittedly fast, is nevertheless safe 
because of the preparations which have been 
made so that it will be safe. There shquld 
be curbing of the high speeding solo per- 
former, however. He ought to be taken from 
traffic and used as an example. 

While it might be untrue to say that a 
speed of 50 miles or more is never safe, yet 
anything faster than the average run of 
traffic is improper because it makes difficul- 
ties and unforeseen situations. If there is no 
line and nobody in sight, then the speed 
may to some extent at least reflect the fancy 
of the operator. But every operator owes a 
duty to the occupants of his car as well as 
to the rest of traffic. Even the fallacious 
argument that a person has a right to com- 
mit suicide by driving so fast that he cannot 
make a turn does not give him the right to 
kill others who are riding with him. 

It is hoped that police throughout Con- 
necticut will make war on solo performers 
and arrest and prosecute for reckless driving 
any man who cuts into a line which is pro- 
ceeding at a reasonable rate. 

Regardless of whether there is a police 
patrol, operators should realize that in mod- 
ern traffic it is always dangerous to drive in 
a manner or way different from others. 
Nearly all. accidents ame occasioned by the 
unexpected. The only way to be safe is to 
do as the others do. 


that can adapt itself to tremendous varia- 
tions in environment. : 
This power of adaptation to varying en- 
vironments has not been brought about by 
the addition of new pieces of machinery, but 
it has been accomplished by slight modifica- 
tions and in the main by new “hook-ups” of 
interaction of existing functional machinery 
in such a way as to increase the efficiency of 
the organism as a whole. This naturally in- 
creases the complexity of the apparatus. A 
delicately adjusted compact and automatic 
machine has to be kept in good working 
order. Several thousands of years of experi- 
ence has eliminated most of the defective 
parts and has retained and developed the 
most effective units. This change is still go- 
ing on, our parents and our children having 
modified coordinating machinery as com- 
pared to our own. The same pattern is fol- 
lowed, but experience develops different cogs 


and adjusts the levers to meet their actual 
needs. 


+ + 

The healthy person is one who has a coor- 
dinated function of the various organs of his 
body. Such an individual lives in harmony 
with his environment. The weather changes 
and seasons of the year cause him no dis- 
comfort, in fact climatic changes make him 
feel better. Sunshine, alternating warm and 
cool days, winds and rains are all tonics for 
him. These are examples of the natural way 
we are kept in proper tune with the outside 
world. 

Each kidney contains approximately 3,000,- 
000 secreting units at birth. Under ordinary 
circumstances it has been estimated by cer- 
tain authorities that not more than 50 per 
cent of the secreting units are needed to be 
in use at any one time. This illustrates the 
large amount of reserve units in the kidney 
above the usual demands. Bacterial toxins 
and chemical poisons circulating in the blood 
stream and reaching the minute glomeruli, 
or secreting units of the kidney, so damage 
them that they are ultimately destroyed and 
replaced by repair or connective tissue. 

This can follow such diseases as diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, acute sore throat, or it can be a 
destruction of a large number of secreting 
units and still there will remain sufficient 
number to carry on body functional proc- 
esses. What has been mentioned about the 
kidney can be extended to other glands, such 
as the acid secreting glands in the wall of 
the stomach; the heart muscle fibers can be 
destroyed by a similar toxic process. So long 
as there are sufficient reserve forces at the 
command of the body, no ill effects are ex- 
perienced. 

A combination of our knowledge of physi- 
ology and bacteriology have aided us in so 
changing the environment in which we live 
that more people now reach later adult life 
than has occurred at any previous time in 
the recorded history of man. 


+ + 

“Foci of infection” is a common medical 
term. We usually understand this to mean 
that at some point or focus in the body a cir- 
cumscribed community of parasitic bacteria 
are growing and reproducing themselves at 
the expense of the host. These areas or foci 
of parasites may be at the root of the teeth, 
in the gall bladder, in the uterus, in the ap- 
pendix, or in some sinus connected with the 
nose. This is a chronic infective process. 
The irritation produced is not of sufficient 
intensity to cause repair and healing. There 
is a constant absorption of toxic substances 
by the blood supply from such foci. These 
substances are irritating to other body cells. 
These substances are distributed through the 
circulation to the whole of the body. The 
toxic substances are derived from the broken 
down bacteria and from the tissue cells close 
to the focus where the toxic material is in 
highest concentration. 

Gland cells and nerve cells are the most 
specialized units of the structure in the body. 
These cells are not replaced if they are de- 
stroyed. They are so highly differentiated in 
their form and so specialized in the function 
that they cannot reproduce themselves. 
These cells are the ones that first show the 
effects of exposure to the toxic substances 
derived from the “foci of infection” at some 
distant part of the body. The secretion units 
of the kidney may be damaged in this man- 
ner. The secreting cells of the stomach can 
be damaged in the same way. The thyroid 
gland cells, the cells of the pancreas and the 
nerve cells of the brain and spinal cord can 
each be depressed in their function and if 
the irritating substance coming from the foci 
is not inhibited by removing or healing the 
focal infection actual destruction of many of 
these specialized cells tak¢s place. This is 
then an irreparable damage. Dysfunction or 
abnormal physiology precedes pathology or 
abnormal structure. 

As mentioned in connection with the kid- 
ney, we all have at birth an excess of these 
specialized cells. We have large reserve 
power beyond what would ordinarily be used 
at any one time. These insults, or the toxic 
material from the “foci or infection,” can 
irritate these cells for months or years be- 
fore we notice abnormal symptoms. One or 
even more of these specialized glandular or 
nervous units may be involved in the ailing 
person or abnormal symptoms of the pa- 
tient. The whole question of diagnosis and 
treatment of “foci of infection” are subjects 
for the medically trained practicing physi- 
cian to handle. But these lesions cause in- 
definite and progressive impairment of 
health. Such people do not adapt themselves 
to their diet or to the climate. They have 
dyspepsia, colitis, their “food does not agree 
with them.” They have rheumatism when 
the weather changes; they are susceptible to 
colds and grippe. 

+ + 

I considered “foci of infection” only to cite 
one of many examples that could be chosen 
to illustrate the changing viewpoint in mod- 
ern public health work. We spend millions 
upon sanitation, antityphoid, antimalarial, 
and other types of sanitary control of dis- 
ease. ‘We need to use more than the usual 
bacteriological approach if we expect to con- 
trol cancer, heart, kidney and stomach dis- 
eases. We must know more about what is 
going on inside of people before we can ex- 


pect to control these degenerative diseases of 
the last half of life. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 





PROBLEMS CONNECTED 
WITH FREEZING OF FISH 


Manner in Which Bureau of Fisheries Seeks to Aid in 
Development of Project 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By R. H. FIEDLER 


Chief, Division of Fishery Industries, Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce 


In the following article, Mr. Fiedler, continues his discussion of the activities 
of the Bureau of Fisheries in solving the technological problems of the fisheries, 


begun in the issue of June 24. 


ANY problems arise concerning the 
manufacture, storage, and distri- 
bution of frozen fishery products. 

Research by the Bureau of Fisheries 
several years ago demonstrated that fish 
frozen rapidly when defrosted would 
more nearly resemble the original fresh 
product in appearance, texture, and 
taste than would ordinarily slow-frozen 
fish. This is due to the fact that when 
fish is slow frozen it allows the forma- 
tion of large ice crystals in the flesh 
which rupture the cell walls, thereby al- 
lowing many of the valuable minerals 
and other constituents of the fish to be 
dissipated upon defrosting. 
+ + 


This research led to,an intensive pack- 
age trade in frozen fish, and, in turn, 
sowed the seeds for our present frozen 
food industry. In fact, the strides made 
in the quick freezing of fishery products 
have been so rapid that the frozen food 
industry in general, which, according to 
one leader in it, is destined to become a 
$1,000,000,000 industry in the next dec- 
ade, has been looking toward the frozen 
fish industry for guidance. 

While the general problem involved in 
the quick freezing of fishery products 
has been fairly well solved, there are 
several other problems connected with 
this method of preservation which re- 
quire a solution. One of these is in re- 
gard to the optimum temperature for 
quick freezing while others have to do 
with the oxidation and drying of frozen 
fishery products in storage, and the 
maintenance of a proper, uniform, con- 
stant temperature. If these latter con- 
ditions are unfavorable, frozen fish in 
storage will lose weight, and sometimes 
change in texture and color. Research 
is now in progress by the Bureau to 
overcome these difficulties in storage and 
a report will be issued soon on the find- 
ings which will undoubtedly lead the 
way to improved methods for storing 
frozen fish in cold storage warehouses, 
and also aboard fishing vessels. 

tae. 

It has been found that the method of 
manufacture determines the market for 
fish meals and oils. Those produced at 
a high temperature are generally oxi- 
dized more or less and lose many of 
their valuable properties. Loss of these 
properties makes them unfit for animal 
or human food. This problem of manu- 
facture has received consideration by 
the Bureau over a period of years with 
the result that definite suggestions for 
improving present manufacturing proc- 
esses in the menhaden industry, to pro- 


duce a better grade product, have been 
made, as well as suggestions for im- 
proved methods of avoiding losses. 

Biochemical studies of the Bureau, in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Chemis- 
try and Soils, agricultural experiment 
stations, and State agencies, on fish 
meal and oil, produced by these im- 
proved manufacturing processes, have 
shown these products are ideal for ani- 
mal feeding. Should these suggestions 
be followed, the menhaden industry 
alone would be in a position to effect an 
annual saving of about $400,000, and at 
the same time divert the manufactured 
products to a new trade at a consider- 
ably increased price. 

A further experiment is being con- 
ducted to demonstrate the feasibility of 
using highly refined “fish flour” for hu- 
man consumption. This experiment is 
being conducted in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Dental Society, the 
District of Columbia Medical Associa- 
tion, and the Episcopal Home for Chil- 
dren, Washington, D. C. 

+ + 

ISHING costs are reflected in the 
price consumers pay for fish at the 
corner grocery store. In an effort to re- 
duce this loss, relative to the upkeep of 
textile webbing, the Bureau has been 
studying the application of net preserva- 
tive treatments to prolong the life of 
nets. The investment in nets in the 
United States and Alaska amounts to 
about $16,000,000 annually, and, roughly, 
it costs about $5,000,000 annually in re- 
placement to these nets, which is due to 
deterioration and which is partly con- 
trollable. As a result of tests conducted 
by the Bureau, this loss can be lowered 
considerably by the application of pre- 
servative treatments developed during 
the past several years, the formulae of 
which were recently published by the 

Bureau in pamphlet form. 

The above are only a few ways in 
which the Bureau is aiding the fisheries 
by applying to it the results of funda- 
mental chemical and technological re- 
search. Suffice is it to state that in ad- 
dition to the above new and improved 
methods have been developed in past 
years for canning fish as sardines, salt- 
ing fish in warm climates, manufactur- 
ing from fish scales pearl essence, which 
is later used for making pearl beads, and 
others, all of which have enabled the 
fisheries to manufacture uniform, high 
quality products, reduce overhead, util- 
ize by-products, and find new outlets for 
the various fishery products. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of June 26, Edward Wichers, Specialist in Reagents and Platinum 
Metals, Division of Chemistry, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, 
will discuss the analytical chemist’s work in improving the quality of reagent 
chemicals. 





Paying Workers Adequate Wages 


Oklahoma’s Efforts to Prevent Reductions 
By W. A. MURPHY 


Commissioner of Labor, State of Oklahoma 


MERGENCY relief funds appropriated for 
use in the various States for road build- 
ing, construction of other public works 

and agricultural projects were made avail- 
able for “relief” and not to pay unusual or 
large profits to the contractors. 


Instead of this idea, however, some high- 
way contractors in Oklahoma and perhaps in 
other States, are using the, excuse of depres- 
sion to lower wages of unskilled road workers 
and other construction laborers almost be- 
yond the level of existence. 

Emergency money for the public good 
means a living wage for the workers. Each 
worker who benefits from expenditure of 
these public funds with a living wage is a 
better citizen than he would be if wages were 
lowered so much he could hardly provide for 
himself, much less provide also for a family. 

Some of these highway! contractors declare 
the payment of higher wages or rather the 
maintenance of usual wages will increase the 
costs of highway construction and therefore 
raise taxes or provide the public with fewer 
miles of new highway. 

Strictly speaking, this will be true, but if 
the public funds appropriated for public 
works are not used to provide labor with liv- 
ing wages, other public funds must be used 
to provide labor with charity. The public 
stands to benefit by paying the living wage, 
with a better standard of citizenship by the 
laborer. 

In Oklahoma my Department is taking an 
active part in the fight for better wages for 
road workers and for those engaged in other 
forms of public construction. 

Many contractors are willing to keep wages 
up but are hindered in obtaining contracts 
with labor figured at a higher level when 
competitors figure their labor costs at a low 
wage scale. In an effort to remedy this sit- 
uation conferences have been held with 
members of the State Highway Commission 
and other public groups in an effort to get 
wage levels prescribed that are standard for 
the localities involved, for projects built with 
public funds. 

Oklahoma laws prescribe an eight-hour 
working day for employes on public works, 
except in a few cases where emergency makes 
it necessary for a little overtime work. A 
number of violations of this law have come 
to my attention and more than 20 charges 


of violation of the law have been filed in 
the courts of various counties where the 
public work is in progress 


The prevailing rate for common labor on 
many road and other public projects in Okla- 
homa is 25 cents an hour, or $2 for an eight- 
hour day, though reports have reached this 
office that some contractors, taking advan- 
tage of the present large surplus of labor 
and the depression, are paying as low as 90 
cents to $1 for eight hours of work. 

In some cases these employers paying 
wages below the living costs of the workers 
tell the employes they could work longer 
hours each day and make more money, ex- 
cept for the opposition of the State Labor 
Department Since our job is to enforce the 
eight-hour laws and also to some extent work 
for living standards of wages for the workers 
on public projects, such an attitude by em- 
ployers makes the employe feel prejudiced 
toward the Labor Department because such 
an employe would like to earn a few more 
cents daily. 

Our campaign against the low wage, over- 
time work policiés of some contractors, is 
being pushed in the courts with charges. 
These contractors often tell the workers: 
“We will pay you overtime for this extra 
work. You need the money. If you report 
the matter it will be just too bad because 
= won't pay you and your job will be gone 

00.” 

Oklahoma’s share of the Federal emer- 
gency relief funds for road work has $1,926,- 
351 As I have. pointed out to our Highway 
Commission this money was not intended to 
provide employment alone but it was also 
the intent of Congress that adequate wages 
should be paid on such public roads. 

Because of the low wages being paid by 
many contractors, merchants, business men 
and commercial clubs report that on account 
of such low wages merchants who have ex- 
tended credit to these men for months, look- 
ing forward to the time when employment 
could be had on road work, find the men un- 
able to support themselves and families on 
the wages received, leaving nothing to apply 
on their accounts with the storekeeper or 
the doctor. 

Since a law providing for the payment of 
the current rate of wages in the locality 
where the work is being done was held in- 
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HE challenge of the exceptional child is 
7 one which reaches out. into every field of 
human endeavor that touches the wel- 
fare of children. The home, the school, the 
community, the State, the Nation are all in- 
volved. Educational, clinical, social, medical 
agencies must contribute to the program. 
Four major groups of people may be men- 
tioned as directly responsible for its develop- 
ment. They are: (1) The legislator; (2) the 
educator, social worker, and others working 
in a professional capacity with the child; (3) 
the citizen; (4) the parent. I mention them 
in this order, not because the parent is the 
least important, but rather because the par- 
ent holds the key to the situation in deter- 
mining what shall be done by the other three 
groups. 
+ + 


The legislator must meet the challenge by 
placing upon the statute books of our States 
and Nation the legal measures whereby spe- 
cial education may be fostered in local com- 
munities. He must be willing to provide the 
means through which the extent of the 
problem in his own State may be determined, 
for the fact that the committees of the 
White House Conference estimate the total 
number of exceptional children as 10,000,000 
or more does not tell him how many there 
are in his State. 

Our State Legislatures must be willing to 
authorize the establishment of special classes 
or other special facilities; to furnish the 
financial assistance which is needed in main- 
taining them; and in affording general direc- 
tion and supervision of the work done. Espe- 
cially in small towns and in rural areas is 
this essential, where schools are small often 
of the one or two teacher type; where teach- 
ers as a rule have not the requisite training 
to give special attention to exceptional needs; 
and where conditions are most unfavorable 
for any of the additional expenditure which 
specialized education demands. 

Rural areas are, in fact, the State’s pecu- 
liar responsibility in this as in all other 
phases of educational development. Cities 
can and do take care of themselves and it 
is in the large cities that we expect to find 
the greatest provision made for exceptional 
children. But surely the call of the children 
of the country and of the villages is just as 
insistent as that of the city child. 

Some of our States have met this challepge 
to a degree, and we are finding that the most 
effective work is being carried on locally 
where such State assistance is rendered. Yet 
the number is far too small. A very definite 
goal which we may set before us is the ex- 
tension of such State legislation as will pro- 
mote the cause of the handicapped child. 
The Governors of several States have already 
called a State White House Conference, de- 
signed to follow up for local purposes the 
deliberations of the national conference. 


+ + 


The educator must meet the challenge by 
making the school fit the child, not demand- 
ing that the child fit the school. For, as of 
old, we heard that “the Sabbath was made 
for man, not man for the Sabbath,” so today 
we realize that the school was made for the 
child, not the child for the school, even 
though conditions in many schools seem to 
point to the contrary. Moreover, the educa- 
tor, the social worker, the public health 
agents, clinical workers, the juvenile court, 
and the welfare societies all face the chal- 
lenge of coordinating their work so as to 
minimize duplication and waste of effort, 
with consequent inefficiency of results. 

In far too many cities and counties do 
these agencies all go their own way, each in 
blissful ignorance of what the others are do- 
ing, even though several may have worked 
on the same case over the same period of 
time. Coordination and cooperation, not 
only in spirit but in actual working situa- 
tions, are essentials of an effective program. 

An admirable example of such coordina- 
tion is that which obtains in one county in 
which all social agencies at work are ac- 
tually pooling their resources and consider- 
ing their responsibilities as one great coop- 
erative endeavor. In another locality—a 
city—leatiing representatives of schools and 
social agencies meet in weekly conference, 
giving of their time and thought to the con- 
sideration of individual problems of individ- 
ual children. 

Johnnie’s utter failure to adjust himself to 
school work; Mary's conflict with the juve- 
nile court; Harry’s special need for nourish- 
ing food and for clothing; Susie’s need for 
special educational provision—these are not 
too insignificant for the personal considera- 
tion of the chief of police, the assistant su- 
perintendent of schools, the superintendent 
of the health center and others of similar 
rank. Nor does any one of the group hesi- 
tate either to assume responsibility or to 
yield it to another for the Aollow-up work 
which is to be done on the case. 

Thus do we find thgse who are attempting 
to meet the challenge of the exceptional child 
through the school and social agencies. But 
again, when we consider the small number 
cared for and the tremendous number un- 
cared for whose need is just as great, the 
contrast is appalling. 

+ + es 

Of an estimated number of 50,000 children 
with seriously defective eyesight, about 5,000 
are in special sight conservation classes. Of 
an estimated number of 500,000 who are 
seriously retarded mentally, less than 60,000 
are enjoying special class facilities. Of 100,- 
000 crippled children who are said to need 
special educational provision, 11,000 are re- 
ported as enrolled in such classes. There is 
indeed much to be done before we can claim 
to provide equal educational opportunity for 
the exceptional children of the Nation. 

We come now to the challenge as it is di- 


SS ey 
valid several years ago by the United States 
Supreme Court, the workers, as well as the 
contractors who desire to pay a living wage 
are at the mercy of the unscrupulous em- 
ployer who has only his own selfish interest 
at heart. 

However, the highway commissions are in 
a position to handle the situation at the 
time bids are asked for by simply stating the 
minimum wages they will require be paid 
workers on the project. 





rected to the citizen. The men and women 
who are in business, in the home, in social 
circles—what is their responsibility? Some 
of the service clubs and fraternal organiza- 
tions will tell what they have conceived it 
to be by pointing to the projects which they 
have undertaken for the cause of crippled 
children—the promotion of legislation in 
their behalf, the establishment of< hospitals 
for their care, the provision of vocational 
opportunities for those who are fitted for 
them. Such service is indeed life giving and 
life saving in its results. 7 


+ + 


We need the same active type of interest in 
all types of exceptional children. “We must 
not leave one of them uncared for.” That 
means the mentally retarded child, too, 
whose appeal is not nearly so strong as that 
of the little cripple or the blind child. Yet 
are we not likely to face the accusation of 
“This ought ye to have done and not to have 
left the other undone”? The child with an 
impoverished mind needs help just as truly 
as the one with an impoverished body. 


Finally, what is the challenge which the 
parent must meet? First of all, in his own 
family circle there may be an exceptional 
child, who brings the problem close to his 
very heart. Whether exceptional in mind or 
in body, in intellect or in behavior, the par- 
ent’s first responsibility is to understand his 
child—to know his weakness and his strength, 
to study his possibilities and the means of 
building upon them. 


He may need help in his study—help from 
those who have been specially trained and 
who can give reliable counsel. Cooperation 
between school and home is the next step in 
meeting the challenge, so that the child may 
be given the benefit of every possible educa- 
tional advantage which is available, and on 
the basis of that meet the future with a 
smile because he has learned to live happily 
among his fellowmen. 


But what of the parent to whom the prob- 
lem is not so close—whose children are just 
normal children, without any of the peculiar 
difficulties which we are considering. I said 
that the parent was the key to the situation 
in determining what should be done by each 
of the other three groups to which the chal- 
lenge is directed. Does not the parent make 
the citizen? And do not the parents and 
citizen make the schools? And do they not 
also choose their legislators? 


+ + 


I can think of no other group which would 
have greater weight in promoting adequate 
provisions—legally, educationally, medically, 
socially—for exceptional children than a 
group of intelligent, well-informed parents 


who have the interests of such children at 
heart. 
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HE stocking of streams with fish today is 
a far different problem to what it was 
20 or even 10 years ago. 


The planting of fingerlings instead of fry 
was first thought of about 10 years ago, but 
it was not until years later that it was put 
into practice. At that time, fish from two to 
three inches were considered large finger- 
lings. As time went on and it was proven 
that much better results were obtained from 
the planting of fingerlings of that size than 
had formerly been obtained from the plant- 
ing of fry. the demand for larger fish be- 
came steadily stronger until today we are 
actually growing fish at the hatcheries up 
to the legal catching size and even larger. 

Sportsmen should stop and consider how 
this sudden and drastic change has affected 
the Game and Fish Department. One can 
hardly realize the difference in the cost of 
planting 1,000,000 fry, and 1,000,000 fish six 
to nine inches long. 


We used to put from 3,000 to 4,000 fry in 
a 10-gallon cream can and carry them 10 
and 12 hours without any loss. Now, we 
must use the utmost care to carry 25 to 30 
fish per can. From this one can see that 
the hatchery man’s problem has become al- 
most insurmountable overnight, and had it 
not been for the progress made by manu- 
facturers of specially constructed fish con- 
tainers we would have been swamped. 

One of these tanks is deserving of special 
mention. This tank is so constructed that 
it will supply a steady flow of oxygen (so 
vital to fish) to the water in the tank, in 
which the fish are carried, not only for hours 
but for days, without having to be replen- 
ished. 

The greatest advantage of this tank lies 
not only in its capacity for carrying a greater 
number of fish per cubic foot of water than 
any other container I know of, but also in 
the safety it offers in case of a breakdown 
on the road, as the oxygen will keep the fish 
alive and in good condition for hours when 
the truck is standing still. 

Although the planting of fish is the last 
act the hatcheryman has to perform on the 
long road from spawn to six-inch fish, it is 
by no means the least. I believe nearly as 
many fish arelost by careless plantings as in 
all other stages through which they must 
pass. 

There is one thing that should never be 
overlooked. It is the danger of dumping fish 
from water of one temperature into water 
many degrees different in temperature. For 
example, fish carried in water of 40 degrees 
Fahrenheit, the temperature in which they 
are usually ‘ransported, should not be 
dumped into water of 50 or 60 degrees Fah- 
renheit. To do so would simply spell total 
loss. Thirty to 40 minutes is none too long 
a time in which to equalize the difference in 
temperatures. 


































